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CHAPTER X, 


THE USES OF A GOSSIP. 

Mrs. Hamilton does not wait for Alma to re- 
mind her of her promise about the lace-maker. 
On the second day after the promise was made, 
the sun rises clear, and at breakfast she says : 

“ If you would like to see the girl Miss Palfrey 
recommended, Alma, I will order the carriage, 
and we can drive there before doing some shop- 
ping.”’ 

“Thanks—I should like it very much,’’ Alma 
answers, and they go accordingly. 

The girl proves to be really an object of charity 
—a pale young invalid, who is endeavoring to 
support her mother and herself—and)Alma’s heart 
opens as generously as her purse. _ She makes 
many purchases, agrees to take iessons in lace- 
making, and when she goes, leayes behind her a 
memory so gracious, gentle and kind, that Alice 
Hurst cries out, 

“O mother, did you ever see any one so lovely? 
She is like a fairy or a princess.” 

Meanwhile Alma says to her sister: 

“Do you know that after having seen this girl, 
I feel that there is probably more good in Miss 
Palfrey than people imagine ? She must be kind- 
hearted, at least.’’ 

“ Very likely,”’ replies Mrs. Hamilton, indiffer- 
ently. “Kind-heartedness is a plea that is very 
often entered for people who are abominable in 
other respects. Drive to the bank, Stephen. You 
will excuse me Alma—I wish to speak to Robert 
for a moment,” 

They drive to the bank, and Mrs.. Hamilton 
alighting disappears for a few minutes. When 
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she returns Hamilton is with her, and while put- 
ting her into the carriage, says to Alma, 

“ T was just writing a note when Eleanor came 
in, asking if you would ride this afternoon, Miss 
Dering ?” 

“Tf the weather permits, I will with pleasure,’’ 
she replies, ‘“ But the wind seems to be rising.”’ 

“Ts it?” he says, glancing round. “I had not 
perceived the fact. Of course, if it does rise, I 
cannot expect you to ride; but in case the atmos- 
phere is favorable, I may hope for the pleasure ?”’ 

She assents; and Mrs. Hamilton saying, “We 
shall see you at dinner, at all events, Robert,” they 
drive away. 

* Poor Robert! I am very sorry for him,” says 
Mrs. Hamilton in a tone of commiseration, as the 
carriage rolls down the street. “ He is dreadfully 
worried about business, 1 am sure. Men always 
think it necessary to conceal matters of this kind 
from women, and I could not get him to ac- 
knowledge anything definite—but there have been 
so many failures in the financial world, lately, that 
all business men are trembling.” 

“ How dreadful such apprehensions must be !” 
says Alma. “Iam sorry for Mr, Hamilton !” 

“Fortunately, both he and his partner are ex- 
cellent business men,’”’ says Mrs. Hamilton, “ and 
think they will weather the storm. But the anxiety 
is very wearing,” 

“T should think so,” says Alma, gravely—and 
she determines at once that let the wind rise as 
it may, she will ride in the afternoon with Ham- 
ilton and be very kind to him. 

When they return home, Mrs. Hamilton pauses 
in the hall to glance at the cards that have been 
left in their absence, and Alma, contrary to her 
usual custom, begins to look too. She wants to 
know whether Singleton has called. Yes, Mrs. 
Hamilton presently comes to his card, and with it 
Miss Heriot’s. She holds them for Alma to see, 
saying with a slight laugh, 


“T wonder if they came together. Poor Dare! 
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what an incorrigible flirt he is! I really believe 
he cannot help it.” 

These words ring through Alma’s mind like a 
sinister spell, try as she wili to banish them, while 
she goes upstairs and removes her hat. “ Was I 
wrong to say that I trusted him?” she thinks. 
“ Am I wrong in giving trust? How can I tell? 
and alas, there is not any one whom I can ask.” 

At luncheon, which follows shortly, Mrs. Ham- 
ilton remarks that she expects several guests to 
dinner. 

“The most important, perhaps,” she says with 
a laugh, “is Mrs. Dexter. You have met her, I 
believe, but you hardly know her character, which 
is that of the most inveterate gossip living. I am 
really more afraid of her tongue than of anything 
or anybody I know.” 

“I wonder, then, that you subject yourself to 
her association,”’ says Alma. 

“ There is more danger in declining than in 
keeping up an association with her. She is leni- 
ent in discussing her friends, but gives no quarter 
to her enemies—so that it is good policy to con- 
ciliate her. She is amusing too, and in her way, 
a very useful person. When one lives in the world 
one must or ought to be aw faz¢ on all current af- 
fairs. I am of an indolent temper, and although 
I don’t object to hearing gossip, I dislike the 
trouble of gathering it item by item for myself. 
So I see Mrs. Dexter now and then, and half an 
hour’s conversation with her makes me familiar 
with all that is going on. She is my social gazette.” 

“ A very odious character, I think,” says Alma, 
“and one that is generally little to be trusted.” 

“O, Mrs. Dexter’s information, unlike that of 
most gossips, is generally accurate,” says Mrs, 
Hamilton, “though how she finds out all that she 
knows is frequently a mystery. I am glad to see 
that there is not much wind,” she goes on, rising 
from the table, “so I suppose you will gratify 
Robert by riding this afternoon.” 

“Yes, and in order to be ready, I will go and 
put on my habit,” Alma answers. 

An hour later, the horses and Mr. Hamilton 
appear, and Alma, who has been looking wistfully 
out of the drawing-room window, thinking that 
perhaps some one else may come and secure a 
word at least, goes out, mounts and rides away. 
It is in accordance with the usual malice of fate 
that before she and her attendant have more than 
passed from sight around the corner of the street, 
Dare Singleton should ring the door-bell and be 
informed that Miss Dering had just gone out. 

Mrs. Hamilton, ambushed in the drawing-room 
window, sees the disappointment legible on his 
face as he turns away, and smiles to herself. “So 
you do not even pay the common civility of ask- 
ing for me, Mr. Singleton!” she says. “Very 
well! It will not cost me much trouble to check- 
mate your game. What a good thing that I gave 


that hint about Robert’s business this morning. 





That silly girl would not have gone to ride with 
him else, and you would not have been disap- 
pointed.” 

At dinner there are, as Mrs. Hamilton warned 
her sister, several guests, among whom Mrs. Dex- 
ter holds a prominent place by reason of her some- 
what aggressive appearance and untiring tongue. 
To the stream of gossip which flows-from this 
tongue, Alma hardly listens until her attention is 
arrested by a familiar name. 

“I am so sorry that poor Mrs, Lennox’s health 
seems to be declining,” Mrs. Dexter is saying. 
“ Have you seen her lately, Mrs. Hamilton ?” 

“No,” Mrs. Hamilton answers. “I was not 
aware that her health was worse than usual. She 
has always been a sufferer from some nervous 
malady, I believe.” 

“ Perhaps she has taken the failure of the family 
plan to heart,” says some one else. “She was 
particularly anxious for the match between her 
son and Ida Palfrey—and, now that I think of it, 
she has not been in even her usual health since 
the engagement was broken.” 

“ She is a foolish woman if she sets her heart 
on anything connected with Ida Palfrey,” says 
Mrs. Dexter. “ Of all the unprincipled flirts, that 
girl is the worst. Fortunately she met her match 
—and perhaps a little more than her match—in 
Dare Singleton, who, by the bye, has dropped her 
entirely, I hear; so perhaps Alfred Lennox may 
have a chance again.” 

“T don’t know about that,” says another. “Ida 
Palfrey will always find men enough to flirt with.” 

“ And sometimes very unlikely men,” says Mrs. 
Dexter. “Do you know that Philip Lindsay is 
her last victim, or whatever it would be called ?” 

“ Philip Lindsay !’’ repeats Mrs. Hamilton. “I 
scarcely think that can be possible. Flirting is not 
in his line.” 

“ She can instruct him,’’ says Mrs. Dexter, with 
a nod which speaks volumes. “ I remember hear- 
ing her ask him to dance at Mrs. Gresham’s ball, 
and this morning quite early I saw them driving 
into town in her phaeton.” 

“Why, Lindsay is Singleton’s most intimate 
friend,” says a gentleman who is sitting by Alma, 
with a laugh. “I wonder that he should encroach 
on the preserves of the latter.” 

“ Oh, Singleton is full tilt in another affair,” 
chimes in some one else. “I hear that he is 
greatly struck with Miss Heriot. I met them to- 
gether on the street to-day.” 

Much more of the same kind is said, and Alma, 
little as she is disposed to anything like jealousy or 
suspicion, listens with the pained sense of doubt 
deepening at her heart. She bears herself with the 
utmost serenity, however, and although both Mrs. 
Hamilton and her brother-in-law are secretly 
observant of her, they fail to detect any sign by 
which they could judge of her thoughts and feel- 
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Dinner at last over, and the ladies assembled 
in the drawing-room, while the gentlemen linger 
over their wine, the conversation turns on dis- 
tinctively feminine topics, and the subject of the 
lace-girl and her work is introduced. Mrs. Dex- 
ter is interested in this, as in all else that comes 
within her knowledge, and begs to see some of 
the purchases of the morning. These having been 
displayed and commented upon, she asks for the 
address of the girl and says that she will herself 
go to see her. 

“One likes to do a charitable thing,” she says 
to Alma, “and the lace is really beautiful and a 
great bargain. When the girl is once fairly known 
she will raise her prices, no doubt, sol shall go 
without loss of time.” 

Alma does not suggest that it might be more 
charitable to wait until the prices are raised; she 
only smiles and is in the act of folding up the 
lace when Mrs. Dexter utters an exclamation. 

“ Why, there is Alfred Lennox!” she says. “I 
thought he had forsworn society. Do you know 
him, Miss Dering ?” 

“ Yes, very well,” answers Alma. “I do not 
think he has forsworn society,’ she adds, for- 
getting the character of the person to whom she 
speaks; ‘at least he has been here frequently of 
late.”’ 

“Indeed!” says Mrs. Dexter, with a prolonged 
intonation, and her keen eyes and ears take in 
every shade of expression and tone when Lennox 
presently comes up. ne 

“ What is the meaning of this ?”’ she says, going 
over to Mrs. Hamilton. ‘“ How do you chance 
to have the knight of the rueful countenance— 
who looks by no means so rueful as usual— 
here 2” 

“ He is one of Alma’s conquests,” Mrs. Ham- 
ilton answers, carelessly. “ Some wind of chance 
blew him here one evening, and since then he has 
been coming with great regularity and frequency. 
I never knew much of him before, nor can I say 
that I know much of him now—but Alma seems 
to like him.” 

“ And I should judge: that he likes Aer,” says 
Mrs. Dexter, watching the expression of the young 
man’s face as he talks. 

“I fear you must think me an unconscionable 
bore, Miss Dering,” he is saying; “ but you have 
been so kind, that I could not help coming to tell 
you a resolution which I have formed.” 

** Why should you hesitate to do so?” Alma 
answers, with her sweet smile. “ Do you not know 
I am interested ? You would like to speak undis- 
turbedly,would you not? Let us gointo the library.” 

She rises, and he follows her across the floor to 
the uninvaded and softly-lighted apartment beyond. 
The eyes of the veteran gossip follow them, and 
she says to herself, “ So the new belle—the gentle 
belle, as they call her—knows how to flirt, and 
Alfred Lennox has found another heiress !”’ 
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In the net which fate is weaving out of the acts 
of several apparently disconnected people, Philip 
Lindsay has, unconsciously to himself, contributed 
an important thread, It was the merest freak of 
chance, as has been said before, which threw Ida 
Palfrey in his way, and induced him to think of 
playing mentor to her; but the result is more de- 
cided than he could possibly have imagined that 
it would be. In all the course of her spoiled and 
petted life, that young lady has never heard such 
plain talk, nor been made so conscious of the num- 
ber and enormity of her faults and offences. She 
justifies Lindsay’s good opinion, inasmuch as she 
has the grace to recognize the truth of the picture 
which he holds up, and, being struck with remorse, 
she determines to retrieve as far as possible her 
misdeeds. 

“T always said that if I had an honest, disin- 
terested person to tell me the truth, I would heed 
it!’ she thinks, when finding herself again at 
home, she ponders upon her late novel experi- 
ence. “Now I mean todo so. I will try and 
not flirt so abominably any more, and I will—yes, 
I will set myself right with Dare Singleton. I 
cannot let him continue to think that I am so 
much in love with him that he cannot venture to 
come near me, so I will send for him, have a plain 
talk, and settle everything !’’ 

Not a very wise resolution, perhaps, nor one 
which the mentor whose counsels have brought it 
about would exactly approve, but she proceeds at 
once to execute it. Her writing-desk is opened, 
and a few hours later the following note isin Sin- 
gleton’s hands : 

“ Dear Mr. Singleton ;—Will you come to see 
me to-morrow at twelve? I make the request for 
a particular reason, and shall be at home and ex- 
pecting you. Yours truly, IDA PALFREY.” 

A strange missive in its brevity and simplicity, 
as contrasted with a great many he has had from 
the same hand before, Singleton thinks—but he 
feels that it is impossible to disregard such a sum- 
mons. His conscience has already given him some 
uncomfortable twinges about Miss Palfrey, and he 
recognizes that let what will come of it, he must 
go to-morrow at twelve. 

This morrow is the day after. Mrs. Dexter has 
dined at Mrs. Hamilton’s, and being a person 
with whom execution generally follows close 
upon resolve, the next morning finds her quite 
early at the door of Alice Hurst. A friend 
whom she met on the street is with her, and as 
the sound of their voices floats into the room in 
advance of their bodily presence, Ida Palfrey, 
who chances to be ther€, springs to her feet. 

“Mrs. Dexter, as I live!’’ she says. “ The 
odious old creature! Alice, can I not go out 
through that back room? I detest to meet her.’ 

“Certainly, Miss Palfrey,” Alice answers, 
“ Just step in and close the door.” 
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An instant later, Miss Palfrey has stepped into 
the small back chamber—but she neglects to close 
the door entirely, so every metallic tone of Mrs. 
Dexter’s voice is audible When she sweeps into 
the next room. Ida walks up to a mirror to 
arrange her hat before going out, and while do- 
ing this, smiles sarcastically at the stream of 
words which fall on her ear. Finally she catches 
Miss Dering’s name, and then—although in the 
act of departure—she pauses. What will be said 
of her ? 

“Miss Dering showed me last night some lace 
which she purchased from you yesterday, and 
which I thought very pretty indeed,” Mrs. Dex- 
ter is saying. “ Have you any more of the same 
pattern ?” 

“Not exactly of the same pattern,” the lace- 
girl answers. “Miss Dering purchased all that I 
had of it. She was very kind.” 

“She is a very charming young lady,” Mrs. 
Dexter says, in a patronizing tone, “ and I think, 
my dear’’—evidently addressing her friend— 
“ that she promises to be the belle of the coming 
season. Though she is-in deep mourning and 
has not been in society at all, the names of no 
less than three men are already connected with 
her.” 

“ T have heard that of Robert Hamilton,” says 
the other lady, “and of Dare Singleton—though 
his attentions do not count for much—but who is 
the third ?” 

“You would never guess, if you tried all day,” 
says Mrs. Dexter, witha dry laugh. “What do 
you think of Alfred Lennox?” 

“ Alfred Lennox!” repeats the other in amaze- 
ment. ‘“ You can’t be in earnest ?” 

“But I am!” says Mrs. Dexter, in a tone of 
triumph. “ There is no doubt about it—not the 
least. I dined with Mrs. Hamilton yesterday, 
and after dinner he came in, greeted Miss Dering 
in such an unmistakable way that nobody could 
doubt what it meant, and then they disappeared 
in the library for a /@¢e-a-f0te which. lasted fully 
an hour—when Robert Hamilton, who had 
plainly been nervous and jealous for some time, 
broke in upon it. I was so much surprised that I 
could not help asking Mrs. Hamilton what it 
meant, and she answered that Mr. Lennox was 
one of ‘Alma’s conquests,’ that he had gone 
there by chance one evening, and since then had 
been coming regularly and frequently—those were 
her words.” 

“ Well, it really astonishes me,” says the other 
lady, “ for the last I heard of Alfred Lennox he 
was said to be almost cragy about Ida Palfrey.” 

“ Ah, Ida Palfrey’s star has set in more respects 
than one!” says Mrs. Dexter, while Alice Hurst 
looks apprehensively at the slightly ajar door, 
and hopes devoutly that the bearer of that 
name has left the apartment beyond. She even 
makes a futile attempt to stem the torrent of gos- 





sip by introducing her lace, but Mrs. Dexter be- 
ing once fairly started, according to her custom, 
keeps steadily on. “ Miss Dering is an heiress, 
you see,” that amiable lady continues, “and I for 
one, always knew that the talk of Alfred Lennox 
being so desperately in love with Ida Palfrey was 
nonsense—he was simply anxious to marry her 
for her fortune. Now here is another fortune— 
not quite so large, perhaps, but united with much 
better social position. The only trouble will be 
that he has formidable rivals already, and the 
prospect of more, for Miss Dering, quiet as she 
looks, must be something of a flirt. I heard a 
gentleman, who was at one of Mrs. Hamilton’s 
receptions a few evenings ago, say that he admired 
the manner in which she divided her attentions 
between Dare Singleton and Lennox and her 
cousin, Gerard Digby—she took first one and 
then another for a /é¢e-d-t2¢e, with wonderful 
ease.” 

“T can hardly believe that she meant to fr7,” 
says the recipient of all this gossip. “She has 
such a pure, lovely face,” 

“People with pure, lovely faces, are often the 
very worst flirts,” says Mrs. Dexter. “ And now 
about this lace. Don’t you think,” (to Alice 
Hurst,) “ you could put it a little cheaper?” 

Up to this point, Ida Palfrey has stood motion- 
less, so keenly interested and excited that she has 
forgotton her equivocal position altogether, and it 
is only when the conversation ceases that she 
wakes with a start to the realization that she has 
been playing the part of an eavesdropper. “ But 
one has a right to listen to what concerns one’s 
self,” she thinks, indignantly, “ especially when it 
is talked in a public place for anybody to hear. 
The malicious old wretch!—how I should like to 
strangle her! Shall I walk in and let her know 
that I have heard every word? No—because I 
really think it would gratify her more than discon- 
cert her. She would be so glad that I had heard 
in any way the news about Alfred Lennox. How 
I detest Aim / What a miserable weak creature 
amanis! And as for man’s love—bah! there is 
no such thing! All men are either fortune-hunt- 
ers or flirts, and I wish I never had to see one 
again !’’ 

With which conclusion, she departs to keep her 
appointment with Dare Singleton. 


CHAPTER XI. 


CANDOR AND ITS RESULT. 


It is probably because her plumes are so much 
ruffled by the unfortunate chance which enabled 
her to overhear Mrs. Dexter’s gossiping intelli- 
gence, that Miss Palfrey neglects to tell her ser- 
vant that she is not at home to other callers during 
Mr. Singleton’s ‘visit. When his card is brought 
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to her punctually at twelve, she simply glances at 
it, and without remark or comment, goes down 
stairs. 

That there is a great change of some kind evi- 
dent in her, strikes Singleton as soon as she enters 
the drawing-room. Her whole manner has un- 
dergone an alteration, and he can hardly believe 
that it is Ida Palfrey who gives him such a quiet 
and formal greeting. 

“ What is the matter ?”’ he asks, involuntarily, as 
his hand retains hers for a moment. “You do 
not look like yourself at all! Where did you find 
such a demure expression? I never saw it-on 
your face before.” 

“T hope you will find that it indicates some 
other things which you never saw in me before,” she 
answers, withdrawing her hand and sinking into 
achair. “I have often heard of the stool of re- 
pentance, but I have never been on it as I am now 
—and I have sent for you to tell you so.” 

“Indeed !” says Singleton, somewhat surprised 
but more amused. He knows or he thinks he 
knows Ida Palfrey so well, all the swift changes, 
the strivings after dramatic effect, the reckless im- 
pulses, which make up her character, that he is 
prepared for anything that may follow. He too, 
sits down. ‘“ What is coming?” he says to him- 
self, resignedly. 

That which comes is not what he expected, The 
color rises into Ida’s cheeks, and her blue eyes 
meet his steadily, as she says: 

“It has been brought to my comprehension 
lately, Mr. Singleton—never mind how or why— 
that I have been a very foolish girl in many re- 
spects, and in none more than in my conduct to- 
wards yourself. It makes me blush ’—she does 
blush vividly—* to think what an opinion you 
must have of me; and I have asked for this inter- 
view in order to try and set you right.” 

“Do you think I need to be set right ?” Single- 
ton asks. ‘Do you think I have done you any 
injustice ?”” 

“ You ?—No,”’ she answers. “ It is I who have 
done myself injustice, and I wonder if I can make 
you understand how and why. You know that I 
have always been a spoiled child whose will has 
never been crossed in anything, and consequently 
I have a very imperious temper. I cannot bear to 
be thwarted, and, indeed, opposition makes me 
both stubborn and reckless. It was this determin- 
ation to have my own way in spite of all the gos- 
sips in the world, which has made me seem to—to 
pursue you, and which has made you afraid to 
come near me because you think I am in love 
with you.” 

She utters the last words with a very great 
effort, and the flush which they bring to her face 
is reflected in the added color which leaps into 
Sngleton’s, 

“How can you say such a thing?” he de 
mands quickly, almost angrily. “ How dare you 
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wrong yourself and me*so nich? ” Witt must 
you think of me if you imagine ——” 

“1 will leave you out of the question for the 
present,” she interrupts. “I wish to finish 
speaking ‘of myself. I do not blame you for any- 
thing which you have thought—my own exceed- 
ing folly has brought it upon me. But T have 
not been in love with you, Dare Singleton—on 
my honor I have not. I was flattered by your 
attentions at one time, and niy vanity was hurt 
when you withdrew them; but the moving 
spring of all that I have done has been that 
I could not bear to be defeated or baffled in any 
way.” 

Hot tears spring into her eyes, for she feels 
more keenly than she anticipated the humiliation 
involved in this confession; and seeing them, 
Sirngleton—who is already astonished and moved 
—leans forward and takes her hand. 

“Why have you given yourself such pain as 
this?” he asks, gently.’ “ Why have you wronged 
me so much as’to think it necessary? Have you 
really thought me such a puppy as to believe that 
which you fear? Ihave read you better, per- 
haps, than you read yourself, and I have been 
careful of late, partly for your sake—I mean, in 
order that the miserable tongues of gossips might 
cease to busy themselves with your name—and 
partly because I felt as if I had no right to add to 
the jealous misery of a man who, with all his 
faults, deeply loves you.” 

Very deeply indeed,” she says, with curling 
lip. “ Be kind enough not to mention him, for 
he has nothing, absolutely nothing, to do with 
the matter of which we are talking. People who 
say that I discarded him on account of you, say 
what is false. If I had never seen you, the end 
would have been the same. Do you think I, of 
all women, could submit to a jealous, exacting 
temper? Every thing has been against me,” she 
goes on, looking at him wistfully. “The break- 
ing of that engagement put me in a false 
position, and then I was made defiant by what 
people said, But you have always been kind and 
unlike other men—somehow I think you are 
more chivalric in thought as well as in manner— 
and so I decided to take the bold step of righting 
myself in your opinion. I have paid you a com- 
pliment in thinking it worth while,” she ends, with 
a faint smile. 

* You have trusted me in a manner which I 
shall never forget,” Singleton says. “TI have not 
misunderstood you, as you feared; but I admire 
the courage and candor you have displayed. I 
know you now better than I ever did before, and 
I realize ” 

He breaks off abruptly, for at that instant, with- 
out any previous sound to give warning, the door 
opens, and Lennox is ushered into the room. 

Of the significance which the scene has to the 
eyes of the latter, it is almost impossible to speak. 
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One swift glance takes in the position of the two, 
Ida’s hand resting in Singleton’s, and the tears 
on her lashes! Something like a dart of fire 
quivers through him, the blood rushes in a dark- 
red torrent to his face, and he stands for an instant 
wansfixed—uncertain whether to advance or retreat. 

Amazement is the predominant sensation in the 
minds of the others, but despite this amazement 
they act promptly. Ida withdraws her hand, and 
Singleton rises, saying, “I will bid you good- 
morning now, but I shall see you again very 
soon.” 

He moves away as he speaks, and passing 
across the room meets Lennox, whom he bids an 
easy “‘good-day’’—a. salutation that the other 
does not return in the slightest manner—and then 
goes quickly out. 

A moment later he is walking along the street, 
feeling for the first time the full strangeness of the 
interview passed, and the singularity of the acci- 
dent which ended it. “It could only have been 
an accident which brought Lennox there,” he 
thinks, with a recollection of Ida’s words and 
tones regarding him, ‘“ Yet what an odd one it 
was! A most unlucky one, too, for he is likely 
to have his opinion of my conduct much strength- 
ened by the scene upon which he blundered, and 
although I do not care a farthing for his opinion, 
I do care for the report he will carry to Alma. 
Shall I anticipate him by going at once and tell- 
ing her the truth? No—if I go I shall probably 
not see her alone, so a better plan will be to wait 
and ask her to ride this afternoon, I hope—I 
think she will go,” 

With a sense of elasticity, communicated by 
the mere forming of this resolution, he walks rap- 
idly on and soon reaches the club-house, where 
he intends to write the note. Entering, the first 
person whom he encounters is Philip Lindsay. 

“ Ah, Phil, well met!’’ he cries. “ I'll be with 
you in two minutes, as soon as I have written and 
despatched a note—that is, unless you are going 
out,” 

“I was just going out,” replies Lindsay, “ but it 
does not matter at all. You'll find me in the 
smoking reom when you have written your note.” 


It is doubtful whether any man was ever en- 
trapped by circumstances into a more awkward 
position than Lennox occupied when Singleton 
left the room and he found himself face to face 
with Miss Palfrey. 

To explain his appearance, it is necessary to say 
that he had been so far influenced by Alma’s opin- 
ion and advice, as to begin to believe that he had 
been himself much to blame for the untoward end 
which had come to his engagement, and that he 
had done injustice both to his late fancée and to 
Singleton. Having a nature impetuous in action 
as well as in feeling, and having once conceived 
such a view of the affair as this, it became an im- 





perative necessity with him to act upon it. Con- 
sequently, on the evening before, he communicated 
to Alma his intention of going to see Miss Palfrey 
and putting matters on a just and reasonable ba- 
sis. “I will apologize for my conduct in the past 
and tell her that I regret to have done her in- 
justice,” he said. “I shall.say nothing of the 
future, unless—unless, perhaps, her manner gives 
an opening for it. I do not expect or hope for 
this, however—I only desire to retrieve an error 
and express a regret.” 

What could Alma reply save that there could 
at least be no objection to this; and it so chanced 
that he presented himself at Miss Palfrey’s door, 
and with the blank sense, of one who is conscious 
too late of having made a great mistake, he finds 
himself alone with that young lady after Single- 
ton has departed. 

As is natural, she recovers self-possession first, 
and bows, but does not offer her hand, as he ad- 
vances, 

“ Good morning, Mr. Lennox,” she says. “ Will 
you sit down ?’’ 

“ No,” answers Lennox, hoarsely. The sound 
of his own voice startles him, and indeed it 
is only with a great and compelling effort that he 
is able to speak at all. A tempest of indignation 
fills him as he thinks of the scene upon which he 
entered, and remembers the motive with which he 
came. “I beg your pardon,” he says, as Ida looks 
at him with surprise. “I will not intrude upon 
you longer than to apologize for having intruded 
at all. I came for a purpose which I have no de- 
sire now to fulfill; so there is nothing for me to 
do but to take leave.” 

«« That must be as you please, of course,” says 
Miss Palfrey, haughtily. ‘I am only at a loss to 
imagine for what possible purpose you could have 
come,” she adds, with an irrepressible impulse of 
irritation—for was not her interview with Single 
ton cut short by this provoking accident, which 
apparently has no meaning at all? 

“ It would be a pity not to enlighten you, if you 
feel any curiosity on the subject,” says Lennox. 
“I came on a fool’s errand—to apologize for optn- 
ions respecting your conduct which [ found more 
than verified as soon as I entered.” 

“It might be better to say that you came appar- 
ently to reiterate such insults as you uttered once 
before,” replies Ida, with a flash of passionate 
light in her eyes, a flame of passionate color m 
her cheeks. She looks beautiful, exceedingly, the 
hot-hearted man before her thinks, as she stands 
and gazes at him with the defiance which has 
thrilled and angered him so often. “ There is no 
need to apologize for any opinion you may have 
held regarding my conduct,” she goes on, scorn- 
fully. “ Do you imagine that I care in the least 
what you think of me? Be kind enough to un- 
derstand once for all, that there is nothing which 
interests me less.” 
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“I believe that | comprehend that,” says Len- 
nox, with a great effort of self-control ; “ but since 
I have known you long and intimately, you will 
pardon me, perhaps, if I warn you again, that the 
man I met here is playing a double and most dis- 
honorable part.” 

Now, as we are aware, it would be very easy 
for Ida to exonerate Singleton from this charge, 
or if not easy, at least possible; but she is too 
angry and indignant to make even the small con- 
cession of an explanation, and the thought that 
any serious result may flow from Lennox’s mis- 
conception, does not occur to her. 

“If all men were as open and honorable as 
Mr. Singleton, it would be a very excellent thing,” 
she says, bitterly. “Though why his conduct, 
let it be what it will, should trouble you, I am un- 
able to conceive—just as I am unable to con- 
ceive why you should continue to take any interest 
in my affairs, since I hear that you have transferred 
the honor of your attentions to Miss Dering— 
who, like myself, has the misfortune to be an 
heiress.” 

Passionate and reckless as the speaker is, it is 
safe to say that she hardly knows how her sentence 
is to end, until the words are spoken and beyond 
recall. She has grace enough then to be ashamed 
of herself;"but what is done is done most com- 
pletely, and she is not sufficiently ashamed to feel 
any desire to atone. Yet she shrinks a little from 
the look that comes over Lennox’s face—a look 
which cannot be described, but which she remem- 
bers afterwards and understands better than she 
does now. 

“TI can imagine without much difficulty from 
whom you heard that,” he says, slowly, “and as 
things stand, it does not matter whether you: be- 
lieve it or not. If you wanted to make absolutely 
sure that I shall never trouble you again, you did 
well to utter that last taunt. All this is a great 
mistake, and I have nothing more to say to you 
except good morning.” 

He bows slightly, and before she can speak, 
were she inclined to do so, has left the room. 


While this stormy interview is in progress, Sin- 
gleton has written and despatched his note to 
Almaand then joined Lindsay in the smoking-room. 

“Tam glad to find you, Phil,” he says, “ for 
lately you seem to have made yourself invisible 
to a remarkable degree. I have a proposal to 
make, which I hope will meet with your approval. 
What do you say to our going down to W-—— 
county, to my place—-where, as you probably know, 
I have not been for years—for some shooting ?” 

“T have no objection at all,” replies Lindsay. 
“ When do you intend to go?” 

« QO, not until much later in the season—about 
Christmas, perhaps—but I thought it best to speak 
in time to prevent your making any other engage- 
ment.” 





“TI am not likely to make any other; but what 
is the meaning of such a whim seizing you? I 
did not kriow that you had much fancy for the 
country or for sport—especially in the fashionable 
season.” 

“Iam growing tired of fashionable seasons, 
and—to tell you the truth, I have a particular rea- 
son for desiring to be down in W county.” 

* Indeed,” says Lindsay, looking a little puz- 
zled. “I'll take it for granted that it is a good 
reason, but how about the shooting ?” 

“T fear that you must take that for granted, 
also, for I have no personal experience with regard 
to it; but Gerald Digby said the other day that 
game is very plentiful in all that part of the 
country.” 

«Gerald Digby!”’—a light breaks on Lindsay’s 
intelligence, and a smile comes over his face—“ I 





begin to perceive what your sudden rural tage 4 


means,”’ he says. ‘ Miss Dering, I suPPOee will 
soon go to the Digbys.”’ 

“ You are quite right. Miss Dering bis sgam’ 
go to the Digbys, and that fact explains my»ce- 
sire to be in the neighborhood. There és no d6uft 
of one thing, Phil. I am hard-hit in sober earn 
estness at last, and I intend to succeed if any 
effort on my part can secure success.” 

*T hope you will,” says Lindsay, kindly, “and 
that being the case, I suppose some of your other 
flirtations may be considered at an end. By the 
bye, have you seen Miss Palfrey lately?” 

“Why do you ask?” inquires Singleton, with a 
guilty feeling, though he has no reason for guilt. 

«Oh, only because we had a sort of adventure 
together the other day, and I thought she might 
have told you of it. By Jove! talk of angels and 
their opposites sometimes appear, for here comes 
Lennox.” 

Singleton looks up with a quick expression of 
surprise, for he remembers how short a time it 
has been since he left Lennox in Ida Palfrey’s 
drawing-room—and as he looks, it flashes across 
his mind that he has never seen a human coun- 
tenance wear such an expression of deadly and 
determined rage, as that which is worn by the one 
before him, ‘“ Something terrible has happened 
to the fellow!” he thinks—and while he thinks 
it, Lennox crosses the room and walks directly up 
to him. 

“I am very fortunate in meeting you so soon, 
Mr. Singleton,” he says ina voice which trembles 
with passion. “I wish totell you once for all, 
and in plain language, that you are a scoundrel 
and a liar—a scoundrel, because you have not 
hesitated te wreck the happiness of two people 
for your own amusement; a liar, because you 
have spoken falsely with regard to your conduct in 
the matter.” 

Both Singleton and Lindsay rise instinctively 
to their feet, and the latter makes a movement to 
interpose between the other two; but so far as 
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Singleton is concerned, there is no need for such 
interposition. 


There is no trace of anger in his face or in his ! 


manner, as he answers Lennox with the utmost 
quietness. 

“ You are so much excited, Mr. Lennox, and 
laboring evidently under so great a mistake, that 
I cannot hold you accountable for your language. 
When you are cooler, you will, I am sure, regret 
this ebullition—and, meanwhile, I bid you gdod- 
day.”’ 

Turning as he finishes speaking, he is about to 
walk away, when Lennox abruptly steps in front 
of him. 

“ It is very easy for you to carry off the matter 
in this way,” he says, in the same passionate voice, 
“for it is not you who are smarting under the 
sense of wrong and duplicity. Do you think I 
do not appreciate the part you have played and 
are playing? And do you believe that I will not 
hold you to account for it? I have only waited 
for such proof as this morning gave me to act as 
I felt inclined to act long ago. I have told you 
what I think of you, and I now add that if you 
are not willing to meet me as a gentleiman, I shall 
hold you to be a coward as well,” 

“TI am not willing to take your life or to let 
you take mine for such folly as this !’’ says Single- 
ton, still keeping his temper and speaking quietly. 
“If you will listen to me while I make a simple 
explanation—” 

“I have heard enough and more than enough 
of your explanations,” interrupts the other, vio- 
lently. ‘1 have no more words to waste on you 
farther than to reiterate that you are re 

The insults on his lips are not repeated. Swift 
as lightning, a flame of wrath leaps into Single- 
ton’s eyes, and almost without his own volition, 
his hand goes out in one quick, nervous blow, 
which finding the other entirely unprepared, 
knocks him backward. 

“ You are a miserable fool,”’ he says, abruptly 
and angrily, “and your folly must be on your 
own head, I will meet you when and where you 
like. Come, Lindsay.” 

He draws the latter away, and walks out just 
as two or three men, attracted by the noise, come 
hurriedly into the room, 

“ A bad affair, Dare!” says Lindsay, gravely, as 
they pass through the hall and emerge on the por- 
tico. 

Singleton does not answer, for at that moment 
he perceives approaching the messenger by whom 
he sent his note to Alma, and he holds out his 
hand eagerly. That which is placed in it is his 





own missive, while the boy says, touching his 
cap: 

“ Please, sir, the servant told me to tell you that 
Mrs. Hamilton and Miss Dering went in the 
country this morning, and won't be back for two 
days.” 





CHAPTER XII. 


THE FATE OF A LETTER, 

Mrs. Hamilton and. Miss Dering having spent 
two days in the country, at the house of a friend 
of the former, return to the city on a train which 
enters late on the evening of the second day. 
The carriage is at the station to meet them, and 
beside the carriage Robert Hamilton isalso there 
and greets them as they emerge from the cars. 

“ Good evening, Robert,’”’ says Mrs. Hamilton. 
“ We had a delightful visit, and were sorry you 
could not be with us. What a dreadful bore 
this ‘business’ is, that makes such slaves of 
men !”’ 

“If it is a dreadful bore from your point of 
view, what do you suppose ‘it is from ours ?” says 
Hamilton. “ Miss Dering, let me relieve you of 
those flowers. They are a fragrant burden, I know, 
but still a burden.” 

“ Notto me, thanks, Mr. Hamilton,” says Alma’s 
sweet ¢ratnante voice, which always falls on the 
ear like a strain of music. “I love flowers so 
well that they never burden me, and I can carry 
these quite well for a few steps. They are splen- 
did roses—finer than any that we have.” 

“ They are beautiful,’ says Hamilton, looking at 
the rich perfumy blossoms. “I hope you intend 
to give me one ?”’ 

«“ I had no such intention, but if you wish it, I 
will give you one presently,”’ answers Alma, with 
a smile, 

She follows Mrs. Hamilton into the carriage as 
she speaks, and leaning back, enveloped as it 
were, by the fragrance of the roses in her lap, 
looks out on the softly-gathering dusk with lamps 
gleaming through it, as they drive rapidly away 
from the station. She does not pay much atten- 
tion to the conversation of the others, until she is 
roused by Hamilton’s saying in a tone of such 
forced carelessness that in itself it commands at- 
tention : 

“You will be surprised to hear of an event 
which has taken place to-day, Eleanor—Singleton 
and Lennox fought a duel this morning.” 

“ What!” cries Mrs. Hamilton, lifting herself 
quickly from a recumbent to an upright position, 
while Alma does not stir an inch, but her pulses 
seem absolutely to stand still. “ A duel between 
Dare Singleton and Alfred Lennox! Not, surely 
not, about Ida Palfrey ?”’ 

“About whom else could it be?” says Hamil- 
ton. “It seems Lennox went yesterday morning 
to make friendly overtures or something of the 
kind to Miss Palfrey, and entered directly upon a 
very tender scene with Singleton. This he told 
Royston, who was his second in the duel, What 
is generally known is that he publicly insulted 
Singleton in the club-house, who finally knocked 
him down; and then there was nothing to do but 
to fight.” 
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“ And what was the result of the duel?” asks 
Mrs, Hamilton. 

“A very unfortunate result. Singleton was 
wounded dangerously, and the doctors think will 
hardly recover.” 

Silence falls. Mrs. Hamilton cannot trust her 
voice to speak, and Alma sits like one stunned, the 
rose-fragrance filling the air, the carriage rolling 
on, the tide of life flowing through the streets, and 
Hamilton’s last words still sounding as if he spoke 
them in her ear. 

Presently Mrs. Hamilton makes an effort to say, 
“Was Lennox hurt?” 

“ Not at ail,” her brother-in-law answers. “ Sin- 
gleton fired into the air—at least so it is supposed, 
for he is a capital shot—and the pistols were, of 
course, discharged simultaneously.” 

“T wonder how /a/ makes Lennox feel!” says 
Mrs. Hamilton, bitterly. 

“T do not think he has expressed any remorse. 
On the contrary Royston tells me that he is as 
much exasperated as ever. He says that Singleton 
has acted with the greatest duplicity—giving him 
assurance through a third person that his atten- 
tions to Ida Palfrey were absolutely at an end, 
and meanwhile keeping up the flirtation, or what- 
ever the affair might be called, as hotly as ever. 
Indeed he even went so far as to incense Miss 
Palfrey against Lennox by telling her that the 
latter had become an admirer of—another 
lady.” 

The slight pause before the last words, marks 
his meaning very clearly to Alma’s now roused 
perceptions. She understands the whole story, 
and a feeling of inexpressible horror comes over 
her as she thinks of the part she has unconsciously 
played in it. In the tumult of her mind, two 
thoughts reign supreme—one that Singleton has 
deceived her, the other that he is dying! She can 
hardly form the one or the other into a distinct 
thought, but the double consciousness is upon her 
like a weight that threatens to crush sensation. 
When the carriage stops, and she feels that she 
must rouse herself, she blindly makes a movement 
to alight, and in so doing, scatters the flowers in 
her lap under her feet. 

“ Your roses, Miss Dering !—you have let them 
fall, and are crushing them,” says Hamilton, who 
is holding out his hand to her. 

“O!—I am sorry,” she says, mechanically. 
“ Will you gather them up?” 

Then without another glance or word, she passes 
into the house. As the light from within falls 
on her face, he sees its white pallor, and he says 
to himself, “She cares for him!”’ 

When he goes in presently with the neglected 
flowers, he does not see her—she has passed up- 
stairs to the refuge of her own room—but he finds 
Mrs. Hamilton in the drawing-room. 

“ Why have you been so long, Robert ?” she 
asks, impatiently. “ Do you not know that I wish 





to hear all about this dreadful affair? Tell me the 
particulars.” 

This Hamilton proceeds to do—describing the 
details of the duel, and not disguising the fact that 
he is Lennox’s partisan. “I do not mean to say 
that he is not a foolish, hot-headed fellow to act as 
he has done,” he adds, “ but there can be no doubt 
that he has had great provocation.’ Singleton not 
only interfered between Miss Palfrey and himself 
so far that their engagement was broken, but “he 
has played a double part of which I would not 
have believed him capable.” 

“ Men are capable of anything,” says Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, indignantly. “ Where women are concerned, 
you all play double parts! Dare Singleton is no 
worse than the rest, and I have no doubt at all but 
that Ida Palfrey led him on, and is the cause of 
the whole trouble.” 

“ Very likely,” says Hamilton, philosophically ; 
“for women can play double parts, too, occasion- 
ally—but that does not alter the fact that Single- 
ton was acting very badly when he persuaded Miss 
Dering, and through her made Lennox believe 
that he had sworn off altogether from Miss Pal- 
frey.”” 

“Through Miss Dering! Do you mean that 
Alma is mixed up in the affair?” 

“To a very considerable éxtent—how far, in- 
deed, I doubt whether any one but Singleton and 
herself knows.” 

He pauses for an instant, and strangely enough 
something keeps him from mentioning all that he 
read in the white face which passed him in the 
dusk. “Miss Dering no doubt was actuated by 
the kindest motives,” he adds. “She was led by 
Singleton to believe that Lennox was wrong, and 
she endeavored to set him right.” 

“ But what affair of hers was it?” says Mrs. 
Hamilton, impatiently. “I cannot understand her 
interest.” 

“Can you not?” says Hamilton. “I think it is 
very plain.” 

Silence follows for a minute—then Mrs Hamil- 
ton says: 

“Is it thought that Dare Singleton will die ?” 

“ There is danger that he may—how great dan- 
ger I do not believe the doctors can tell yet. But 
I heard Dr. Paulding say that he hardly thinks 
he will survive the extraction of the ball.” 

« Oh, how terrible!” says Mrs. Hamilton. Tears 
swell into her eyes and suddenly overflow in a 
shower that startles herself. “ I am a fool to care 
so much!” she sobs. “ But if he dies, what a 
tragedy !” 

“ Let us hope that he will recover,” says Ham- 
ilton, feeling bound to offer some consolation, and 
really amazed at her emotion, for he has never be- 
fore imagined that her feelings were of an order 
possible to be touched. 

But Mrs. Hamilton does not give way to these 
feelings long. She speedily checks her tears, and 
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saying, “I feel so wretchedly, Robert, that I can- 
not ask you to stay; but pray come back soon,” 
she virtually dismisses him and is left to her re- 
flections. 

What these reflections are, it is hardly worth 
while to tell, further than that her distress for Sin- 
gieton is very genuine, though not so deep but that 
she has room for other thoughts—some of which 
are indignant and therefore partially alleviative. 
She feels that he has not only deceived Lennox, 
but deceived Aer in continuing his flirtation with 
Ida Palfrey, and also that she has been baffled 
and ignored in the matter of his connection with 
Alma. What is the exact nature of this connec- 
tion, she decides that it is her duty to ascertain if 
possible, and therefore she determines to go to 
her sister’s room, 

Notwithstanding the motive which animates her 
she hesitates a little before executing this resolu- 
tion. Gentle as Alma is, there is a fine reticence 
and reserve about her which has kept even Mrs. 
Hamilton very much at a distance. To intrude 
upon her under such circumstances as the present, 
is, the latter feels, to take a decided liberty, and 
make a decided innovation ; but she also feels that 
there could be no better opportunity to learn all 
that she wishes to know ; so she ascends the stairs, 
goes to Alma’s door and knocks. 

Silence answers her; she repeats the knock— 
still silence. ‘ Can she have fainted ?”’ she says 
to herself. “Shall I goin and see?” Her hand 
touches the door-knob—in another moment she 
would have turned it, but the door suddenly opens 
and Alma stands before her. 

She has neither fainted or wept—that much is 
evident at a glance; but her delicate face looks 
as if carved in marble, and her voice hardly sounds 
like her own, as she says, 

“Is it you, Eleanor? I fancied that it was a 
servant. Can I do anything for you ?” 

“ No—yes—that is I want to see you,” says 
Mrs. Hamilton, somewhat disconcerted. .“ May 
I come in?” 

“ If you like,” Alma answers, “ but I am tired, 
and was lying down.” 

** So sorry to have disturbed you, then—but lie 
down again, and I will sit by you and talk.” 

“ No, thanks—to lie down is of no good unless 
I can be quiet,’’ Alma answers. 

Her manner would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, make it impossible for Mrs. Hamilton to 
enter; but at present the latter is not to be baffled, 
and she goes in. 

“I know you must be interested in this sad af- 
fair of which Robert told-us,” she says, sinking 
into the depths of a soft chair; “ and therefore I 
am sure that you will like to hear the particulars, 
so I have come to give them to you.” 

“I think you have forgotten that I heard the 
particulars from Mr. Hamilton,” says Alma, who 
does not sit down, 








Mrs. Hamilton looks at her keenly—uncertain 
how to proceed, uncertain how to force some be- 
trayal of feeling from one so proudly reticent. 

“Did you hear a// the particulars?” she inquires. 
“ Do you know that the chief surgeon in the city 
says that Mr. Singleton cannot-survive the extrac- 
tion of the ball?” 

If Alma shrinks she does not show it, her face 
can grow no paler, and her voice has no quiver in 
it as she answers : 

“I did not hear that, but I supposed from what 
I did hear, that there is very little hope of his re- 
covery.” 

“Scarcely any,” says Mrs. Hamilton, lifting 
her handkerchief .o her eyes. “ How terrible it 
is!” she goes on. “To think how folly, rashly 
persevered in, can lead to such a fearful result! 
How I have remonstrated with him about his flirta- 
tions—especially the flirtation with Ida Palfrey, 
which seemed to me so unworthy of him—and 
how he has repeatedly assured me that it was at 
anend! I feel it hard to forgive him for such 
duplicity, and yet when I remember that he is dy- 
ing—” 

A sob, genuine, perhaps, but certainly meant to 
be effective, comes in here. Still Alma’s face 
does not change—she only turns with a short, im- 
patient movement, and walks across the room. 
Recognizing that her efforts are of no avail, and 
feeling that she dare not venture on direct ques- 
tioning, Mrs. Hamilton rises. 

“I see that you do not take much interest in 
the matter, so I will not disturb you longer,”’ she 
says. “Iconfess / can think of nothing else; 
but then my friendships are very warm, and I have 
known Dare Singleton so long—” 

She breaks off abruptly, and without another 
word leaves the room, 

After the door has closed upon her exit, Alma 
stands for fully a minute motionless where she 
has been left. Then lifting her clasped hands 
above her head with a motion of agonized sup- 
plication, she utters a low shivering sigh, and 
sinks prone upon a couch. 


Meanwhile Mrs. Hamilton descends again to 
the lower floor, and as she crosses the hall, is met 
by a servant with a letter. 

“ A gentleman just left it at the door,” he says, 
“ for Miss Dering.” 

“Indeed!” says Mrs. Hamilton, “Give it to me.” 

She takes the letter and glancing at it, recog- 
nizes instantly with a start, Singleton’s writing. 
Evidently it is a letter—for the thick envelope 
tells of a weighty enclosure—which he wrote be- 
fore the duel, and which is now delivered by 
some friend, to whom he delegated the duty. She 
holds it in her hand for a moment meditatively, 
then saying slowly, “ Very well, Simon—I will 
take it to Miss Dering,” she turns and goes back 
upstairs. 
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As she goes, a temptation such as in all her 
life before has never assailed her, is tugging at 
her like an evil spirit. Shall she give this letter 
to Alma, who has just repulsed all her advances 
and showed such utter indifference to Singleton’s 
fate? The means of punishment for the discom- 
fiture which she has suffered have been put into 
her hands, and shall she not use them? “It is 
not as if she cared,” she says to herself. “She is 
cold as a stone—and it is better for her to remain 
so toward him. After all, Iam her guardian and 
know what is best for her. Who knows Dare 
Singleton as I do? Has he not deceived me? 
So, whether he lives or dies, this will be but just 
retribution.” 

She gives herself no time to hesitate or recon- 
sider, but entering her own chamber, holds the 
unopened letter to the flame of a gas-jet.. The 
next instant the paper is crackling and burning 
where she throws it on the hearth, and when it be- 
comes only a little pile of feathery ashes, she says, 
half-aloud, “At least, I did not read one word.” 





CHAPTER XIIL 





OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


For several days Singleton’s fate hangs in the 
balance of life or death. “He will certainly die,” 
say the doctors, but he does not verify their ver- 
dict. On the contrary, possessing a rémarkably 
vigorous constitution, he not only survives the 
extraction of the bullet, but the scale begins to 
turn on the side of life. After a time the medical 
opinion changes. “ He may recover,” the phy- 
sicians doubtfully admit—and still later, they pro- 
nounce, “ He wi// recover.” 

But many weary days and nights of suffering 
are between these periods, and weeks elapse before 
he begins to regard the things of existence as mat- 
ters which concern him. In the world of pain in 
which he has been living, all things seem shadowy 
and unreal except the stern realities of the band- 
aged wound and burning fever. Coming back to a 
sense of interest in life, he says to Philip Lindsay, 
who has been his most devoted attendant: 

“Tell me something of what has been going 
on, Phil. The world has hardly stood still while 
I have been lying here.” 

“Very far from it,” Lindsay answers, “On 
the contrary, it has been whirling at quite its ac- 
customed rate—though a portion of it, at least, 
has been very anxious about you. I am afraid 
you will be more lionized than ever when you go 
out. Despite my heroic efforts in your behalf— 
efforts ably seconded by another of your friends 
—the general impression is that you have behaved 
very badly; but none the less—rather, perhaps, 
the more—is society ready ‘to fold you in an effu- 
sive embrace.” 





“ Hang: society!’ says Singleton, with un- 
grateful fretfulness. “I care nothing about it. 
Tell me about some particular people. Have 
you seen Miss Dering?” 

* Miss Dering—no. But I have seen Mrs 
Hamilton frequently. She has called with great 
regularity, and at one time I thought would cer- 
tainly insist upon establishing herself at your bed- 
side as nurse.”’ 

“And did Miss Dering never come with her, 
or send, or make any inquiry ?” 

The pathetic strain in- his voice is not lost 
upon Lindsay, any more than the beseeching 
look of his eyes—but he has no alternative save 
to answer: 


_—— 


“ She has never come with Mrs. Hamilton, nor ! b Fi, 


ever sent any message of which I know ;<but of, 
course she heard how you were through her sistér,.- 
and so, no doubt it did not seem worth whiles-” “ 

“To give any sign of interest whether I was” 
alive or dead,” says Singleton with bitter sadness, 
as the other pauses. “ How about my letter; 
Phil ?—the one I wrote before the duel—did you 
take it to her?” 

“ Yes, my dear boy, I delivered it with my 
own hands.” 

“And she knew the truth, and still id 

He breaks off and turns away ‘his head, for 
what are words to express the bitternes of ¢his 
truth, the greatness of this disappointment ! 

“I have never seen any one so stricken with 
remorse as Miss Palfrey has been,’ says Lindsay, 
presently—thinking that a change of subject is 
desirable. “She sent for me and told me everything 
with passionate frankness and self-reproach. She 
is utterly undisciplined and spoiled beyond meas- 
ure, but there is a great deal of good in that girl, 
Dare.” 

“ Perhaps so,” says Singleton, languidly—for to 
him at that moment nothing is of less importance 
than Ida Palfrey’s self-reproach. “TI can hardly 
blame her for this,” he goes on, “ because my 
own folly has been chiefly the cause of it. 
Where is Lennox?” 

“©, he went away immediately after the duel 
and has not been heard of since.” 

The conversation ends here—at least for the 
present—but it leaves Singleton with a fever of 
the heart, in comparison with which his late 
fever of the body seems trifling and of small 
account. So Alma has given no sign, no token 
of interest whether he lived or died, although the 
letter in which he poured out his whole heart, 
told his whole story, was given to her? What 
he suffers in this fact is so terrible that were he 
made of feeble stuff he would feel inclined to cry 
to the death which has so lately passed him by 
“ Come back!” 

But with calmer thought comes stronger reso- 
lution. He will not surrender all that makes 
life of value without an effort to retain it. He 
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will trust to no third person, nor even to any 
written word; but he will go himself, and face to 
face plead his cause and hear his fate. 

Several days elapse, however, before this reso- 
lution can be carried into effect. He has to gain 
strength, and he has to test that strength a little 
before going on such anerrand. But at last the 
day comes when he resolves that the attempt 
shall be made. Lindsay is happily out of. the 
way, so with the assistance of his servant: he 
makes for the first time a complete toilet, and 
then orders a carriage. 

When he alights at Mrs, Hamilton’s door and 
stands on the familiar steps, his heart, partly from 
physical weakness, and partly from .strong ex- 
citement, is beating as if it would suffocate him. 
How will she look when she sees him? What 
, will she say? What will be the result of the in- 
terview so close at hand? 

“Is Miss Dering at home ?’’ he says to the ser- 
vant who opens the door, and who looks amazed 
at seeing him, 

“ No, sir—Miss Dering is, not at home,” the 
man replies. “She left town last week,” 

“Left!” Singleton; repeats. “Left for 
where ?” 

“T don’t know, sir—but she -will be gone some 
time, I think.” .Then after, a pause, seeing | that 
Singleton does not stir... “ Mrs. Hamilton is at 
home. Won't you come in, sir ?”’ 

By an effort the young man gathers himself to- 
gether and assents. Of course he must go in. 
No matter if a man has received his death-wound, 
he dare not forget that such things as convention- 
alities and courtesies still exist, 

So Mrs. Hamilton is startled a moment later 
by the announcement that, Mr. Singleton is in the 
drawing-room. She is so astonished that. she 
scarcely takes time to add an adorning touch to 
her toilette, and with one swift glance in, the 
mirror hastens down stairs, 

But is this Singleton, the pale, thin, presence 
which rises to greet her when she enters the room ? 
The coldest and hardest women are often 
singularly, touched: by the sight of anything like 
physical suffering, so tears spring to her eyes as 
she holds out her hands crying : 

“QO, is itindeed you? How glad I am to see 
you! But is it not imprudent for you to be out ?” 

“ Perhaps so--I did not ask leave,”’ he answers 
with a faint smile. “I grew tired of confinement 
—though I fear I have counted too far on my 
strength,” he adds, sinking back again into the 
chair from which he rose at her entrance, 

Mrs. Hamilton rings the bell and orders a glass 
of wine, Then she sits down by him and lays 
her hand on his. 

“I cannot find it in my heart to scold you for 
coming,’’ she says, “though indeed I fear you 
should not have done so, But 0, Dare, how 
thankful I am to see you! Do you know ’’—her 





voice trembles—* for a time I thought there was 
no hope you would ever be here again ?” 

“ Yes, I know,” he answers—-feeling, poor fel- 
low, at this moment. as if life is'worth little in- 
deed—* I always meant to get well, however, and 
so you see here I am. You must let me thank 
you, before anything else, for all your kindness— 
of which I have heard, It was very good of you 
not to give me up—as some others have done.” 

“I don’t think I could ever give you up—not 
under any circumstances,”’ she says soitly, “ but I 
don’t deserve any credit for not giving you up 
under these, because I believe you have been 
more sinned against than sinning. I mean you 
have been foolish, and you have paid for your 
folly as if it was crime,” 

“ You are very good,” he says... I think you 
state the case in those last words as fairly as. it 
can be stated. But may I ask’’—unable to con- 
trol his impatience longer—“ where is Miss Der- 
ing ?. What is this I hear, that she has gone 
away?” 

“ Yes, she is gone—she insisted upon going, so 
I thought it best not to prevent her,’”’ says Mrs. 
Hamilton. “ Although she is so quiet, she is very 
resolute. I don’t believe anything could move 
her when she once firmly makes up her mind ; so 
as she was determined to go I made no opposi- 
tion,” 

“But where has she gone?” asks Singleton, 
sharply. 

“ Have I not mentioned? Why to her uncle, 
Mr. Digby’s. It is im advance of the time 
appointed for her to go there; but she said she 
needed a change, that city life fatigued her, and 
my life was too gay—fancy my life at present 
being gay!—and, in short, she preferred to go; so 
I, of course, waived my right to imsist on her 
remaining, and allowed her to.do as she pleased.” 

“She left last week, the servant told me,” 
says Singleton, who hardly knows whether he is 
talking in a dream or not. 

“ Yes, last week-—but she had been intending 
for some time to go, and only delayed her 
departure until Mr. Digby was ready to receive 
her. I fancy her resolution was not altogether 
an agreeable surprise to him. The advent of a 
woman in a musculine establishment is caleulated 
to produce confusion rather than pleasure—at 
least at first.” 

Silence falls. Simgleton finds difficulty in 
framing the question which rises to his lips, yet 
he feels that he weus¢ utter it. Surely even Eleanor 
Hamilton will tell him the truth, if he asks 
directly for .it. So, after a minute, he says 
abruptly : 

“Did Miss Dering leave no message for me? 
I have hoped to hear from her in some way.” 

Mrs. Hamilton looks up and meets his eyes, 
with her own full of compassion—which, oddly 
enough, is genuine. Human nature, especially 
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feminine nature, is a very complex thing, and this 
woman feels as sincerely sorry for the pain she is 
about to inflict, as if she had had no part in 
causing it. 

“No,” she answers gently. “Alma left no 
message for you. Shall I tell you the exact 
truth? Yes, I think it is always best. I never 
heard her voluntarily mention your name after 
we heard of the duel.” 

“ Bat,” he says, too desperately anxious to care 
how much he betrays to this woman whom he 
does not trust, “there was a letter which I sent to 
her. Did you not hear her mention that?” 

If Mrs. Hamilton flinches, she gives no sign 
of it. The beautiful face does not change, the 
dark eyes still look at him full of compassion, 

“I know that there was a letter,’ she says. “I 
saw it in the hand of the servant who received 
it; but I never heard Alma mention it, and believe 
me, I know nothing of its contents.” 

Silence again. A feeling more akin to ‘the 
blankness of despair than any he has ever known 
before comes over Singleton—while Mrs. Hamil- 
ton says to herself, “ He cares more than I thought 
he would—a great deal more!” 

She does not break the pause, and it is he who 
presently says: 

“ Thank you. I think I understand—every- 
thing. Now tell me something of yourself. What 
have you been doing during all the long interval 
—it seems to me long—-since I saw you last ?” 

“ T have done very little,”’ she answers. -*Some- 
how I have had no heart for anything. I wanted 
to assist in nursing you; but Mr. Lindsay would 
not let me.” 

“So Lindsay told me,” he says, smiling a little. 
“It was better not, although I hope you know 
how much I feel your kindness.” 

There is a little more talk, in which Singleton 
constrains himself to appear interested ; then he 
rises, and gives one long, yearning look around the 
room where he saw Alma’s graceful presence for 
the last time, and turning to Mrs, Hamilton, says: 

“I think I must bid you good-bye, for I am 
growing rather weak. I do not know whether I 
shall be able to see you again before I leave, but 
if possible—” 

“ Leave !’’ she interrupts hastily. 
you going ?”’ 

“O, I don’t know,” he answers indifferently. 
“ Somewhere to recruit, the doctors say. I think 
sea-air would do me good, so I may take a cruise 
among the West India islands. Don’t you want 
to come?” 

“Ah, don’t 1? What a delicious idea, to sail 
away from everybody of whom one is tired, off to 
summer seas and summer islands! But then you 
would soon grow tired of me, I have no doubt!" 

Singleton has no doubt of it either, so he does 
not press his invitation, not knowing how far he 
might be taken at his word. 


“ Where are 





“I don’t think you seriously believe such a 
thing,” he replies. “ But, as 1 was about to say, 
if I do not see you again before I leave—whether 
for the West Indies or the Mountains of the Moon 
—believe that I carry the memory of your kind- 
ness in my heart.” 

He takes her hand; lifts it to his lips with the 
graceful deference which makes so large a part 
of the charm of -his manner to women, and before 
she can utter a word, has left the room. 

What spell is laid upon her usually ready tongue 
she does not know—but as she still feels the light 
touch of his lips on her hand, she seems to see, 
like a vivid’ picture, the curling flames of a burn- 
ing letter which that hand destroyed. 


“I wonder if there ever was anybody quite like 
you, Dare!’ says Lindsay, impatiently. “ For 
unaccountable whims, for headlong caprices and 
for self-will beyond bounds, you are absolutely 
unequaled. Now why the deuce should you com- 
mit the extravagance of buying a yacht in order 
to sei off for the West Indies to recruit your health, 
when you could recruit your health quite as well, 
and in a much less costly manner, nearer home ?”’ 

* The answer is very brief, Phil,” says Single- 
ton, indifferently, “and is comprised in the simple 
words, because I wish to do so. The bargain is 
complete—I have agreed to take the Petred off 
Meredith’s hands, and now I want to know if you 
intend to come with me? — I am not certain that 
it is much of a compliment to say that you are the 
only companion I care for—but at least it is true.” 

“ It 7s a compliment, and one which I appreci- 
ate,’ says Lindsay heartily. “Of course I cannot 
refuse to go, after that ; but I do wish you could 
be persuaded to reconsider the matter and let us 
go down to the country, as you proposed before 
this confounded duel, and crack away at the 
partridges and wild turkeys.” 

‘“* You may go there and stay all.winter, if you 
like, but 7am going on this cruise. You may as 
well believe that you are wasting words in trying 
to dissuade me from it.’”’ : 

“I do believe it,” Lindsay growls; “and a 
wilful man, as well as a wilful woman, must 
have his way—but it is sometimes a way that he 
is sorry for having had.” 

“] shall not be sorry,” says Singleton, “I 
want to get away from everybody—and there is 
nothing like going to sea for that. Honestly, I 
have had a wound, Phil, which is deeper and 
sorer than the one through which you nursed me; 
and if there is any cure for it, that cure must be 
found in the way I propose.” 

“My dear boy,” says Lindsay kindly, “ you 
need not say another word; I understand all 
that you mean. But—forgive me if I ask— 
might there not be a better cure to be found, 
perhaps, where you thought first of going?” 

Singleton shakes his head. 
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“No,” he says. “I have had my atiswer, 
and no man could ask a plainer—I certainly 
shall not ask another. All is over, and there is 
nothing for me to do but to sail away and forget 
—if I can.” 


PART IL. 


CHAPTER L 


A NEW HOME. 

A gray lowering sky, a high wind tearing the 
leaves from the trees and covering the brown 
earth with them, and an air rather chill for the 
close of a southern November—this is the aspect 
of nature, as Gerard Digby stands on the platform 
of the small station of V-——,and waits for the 
train which is due in a few minutes. 

“It is a pity that at least it isnota bright day,” 
he thinks, glancing around, “ Sunshine makes 
amends for the lack of much else, and I fear that 
the poor child will think that it is a very dreary 
existence to which she has come. What a pity 
that she should need to come to it at all, and how 
remarkable that she should desire to come before 
the appointed time to do so! She must have had 
some misunderstanding with Mrs. Hamilton—and 
yet she does not look like a person who would 
have misunderstandings with anybody.” 

The distant whistle of an engine breaks in 
upon his reflections at this point, and as he walks 
down the short platform, the train comes rushing 
around a curve, with its vibrating cars. A mo- 
ment later it has stopped, and from the last car, 
a young lady alights, followed by a maid carry- 
ing satchels and shawls, The conductor who as- 
sists the former, is in the act of saying, “ No doubt 
there is some one here to meet you,” when Mr. 
Digby walks up, and Alma extends her hand 
with a smile. 

“ Here I am, Cousin Gerard,” she says, “ and I 
am glad to find you expecting me. I was afraid 
there might have been some mistake about the 
day.” 

“No mistake was possible,” answers Gerard. 
“The twenty-eighth, you said, and the twenty- 
eighth is here. Iam glad to find you punctual, 
and very glad to see you.” 

“ Thanks,” she answers, with a soft upward 
glance of her dark eyes. “ It is a pleasure to me 
to come.” 

“TIT hope you will not regret it,” says Digby. 
Then he offers his arm and leads her to where the 
carriage is standing—a very old-fashioned and 
somewhat dilapidated equipage, which has not 
been used before in many days. 

“ My father rarely goes out at all, and I never 
go out in this,” Gerard says, as he hands her into 
it. “So you must excuse its appearance. I should 





regret it more but forthe fact that it serves as an 
introduction to our establishment—with which it 
is in thorough keeping.” 

Alma smiles a little. “ Don’t try to frighten 
me,” she says, “ for I assure you I.am not to be 
dismayed. I like old-fashioned things.” 

“Then Warfield may perhaps suit you,” says 
Digby, “ for it is certainly old-fashioned.” 

He follows her into the carriage, the horses— 
which are well-matched in size and color, though 
by no means irreproachable in appointments— 
start at a touch from the driver, and they roll away 
from the small station into a road which leads 
through woods, where the wind is bringing out 
of the pines a'sound like the surges of the sea, 
and the oaks are parting with their leaves in 
russet showers. 

“QO, I likethis!’’ says Alma. “It seems so 
wild and free! These are the forests which you 
have described to me.” 

“Yes, there are some fine old woods around 
Warfield,’ Gerard answers. “ Then the roads 
for riding and driving are excellent, and the sea, 
you know, is only a few miles distant.” 

“ Ah, I am glad of that,” she says, with her face 
lighting up. * I am very fond of the sea—I have 
lived by the side of it so much.” 

“1 am sorry to say that there is not much of in- 
terest in the country,” Gerard goes on, presently. 
« And we have no neighborhood to speak of. I 
really fear you will be very lonely and dull.” 

“ Indeed there is no cause for such fears,’’ she 
says, earnestly. “You don’t know, I can’t tell 
you, how great a relief it is to me to come here. 
My sister’s life is too gay; as the season ad- 
vanced, I found that if I staid with her I 
should be drawn into social excitement whether 
I liked it or not, so I thought—if my uncle and 
yourself did not mind—I would rather come to 
Warfield at once. Don’t make me feel,” she 
adds, “ that I have come to be troublesome.” 

“That is not possible,” says Gerard, warmly. 
“ Don't let my doubts on your account make yon 
feel shat for a moment. But it is an odd, and 
will be to you, I am sure, a very novel existence 
in which you will soon find yourself. My father 
—well, you will see for yourself that he is very 
peculiar; while as for myself, I am a dull and 
somewhat gloomy recluse—that is all.” 

“I don’t think that is entirely all,” says Alma, 
looking at him with another one of her sweet 
smiles. “ You must not abuse yourself any more 
than you must abuse Warfield. Please leave me 
to draw my own conclusions and arrive at my 
own decision with regard to both.” 

“Very well,” says Gerard, smiling in turn. 
“ Warfield is near at hand. Here we are, in 
fact.” 

They drive through a gate which the coachman 
descends to open, along an avenue of fine old 
live-oaks, and up to the door of a large and sam- 
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bling house, about which there is no sign of life 
or animation, save that as the carriage stops, a 
large mastiff springs from a mat near the door, 
and begins to bark. 

“ Be still, Bruno!” says his master, stepping 
from the carriage. “Let me bid you welcome 
egain, my dear cousin,” he says, in a very kindly 
voice, as he holds out his hand to Alma. “I 
hope you will soon feel at home.” 

“T am very sure I shall,” she answers. 

No one appearing, Mr. Digby opens the door 
of the house, and they enter a hall which is 
spacious and lofty, and encircled by a winding 
staircase. Here the young man pauses irresolute. 

“ Will you go to your room,” he says, “or 
should you—would you like to meet my father at 
once ?” 

“You know best,” Alma answers. “It de- 
pends altogether upon whether my uncle is 
ready to see me. I am quite ready to meet 
him.” 

“« Then perhaps you had better come this way,” 
says Mr. Digby, in a tone which clearly indicates, 
“It will be better to have the matter over.” 

Somewhat awed by this intimation of the for- 
midable nature of the interview before her, Alma 
follows him down a side-passage to a door which 
he uncloses, and admits her into a room, which at 
a first glance strikes her as one of the most cheer- 
less she has ever entered. 

It is a large room, partly filled with that heavy 
old furniture, which in itself produces~a sombre 
effect, and partly with a litter of books and 
papers that, covered with dust, heap the tables, 
chairs and floor. The windows are uncurtained, 
the walls are dingy, and by a fire which gives 
out no glow, if it produces any heat, a gaunt old 
man is sitting in a leather arm-chair. As the 
door opens, he lowers a newspaper which he has 
been reading, and looks up over his glasses, but 
does not stir—not even when he perceives the 
slender, graceful presence which follows his son. 

“ Here is my cousin, Alma Dering, father,” says 
Gerard, advancing—and it strikes Alma as he 
speaks, that it is the first time she has ever heard 
him call her name. 

“Hm!” says Mr. Digby. He looks at the 
girl for an instant, then puts out a hard and 
bony hand, with an air of utter indifference. 
“How do you do?” he says. “Will you sit 
down?” 

Alma sits down—Gerard having removed a 
pile of papers from a chair in order that she may 
do so—and gazes wonderingly at the countenance 
before her. Surely a harsh old age—which is to 
say, a harsh nature written on an old face—is the 
most unlovely thing in the world! Mr. Digby 
is not an old man according to the reckoning of 
years, but ill-health and a gloomy nature have 
done the work of time, and he has the appear- 
ance of three score and ten. By the force of 





contrast, her father’s face arises before Alma's 
mental vision, with all its grace of outline, all its 
beauty of expression, and involuntarily she won- 
ders how the same humanity can wear such dif- 
ferent aspects. 

Mr. Digby, on his part, bestows another 
searching glance on her, and then he says, 

“I don’t understand why you have come here. 
You'll find a gloomy house, and gloomy people— 
—nothing suitable for one of your age and sex. I 
thought you would probably like to remain 
altogether with your sister, and I did not intend 
to make any objection to your doing so.” 

This is certainly neither hospitable nor gra- 
cious, and Alma feels itso. A slight flush rises 
inte her cheeks, and her voice takes, to Gerard’s 
ear, a tone of coldness, as she replies: 

“If Thad imagined that my coming would be 
troublesome or undesirable to you, I would not 
have insisted upon it—but it was my father’s 
wish, and I did not know that you objected “f 

“I did not object at all,” says Mr. Digby, as she 
pauses. “I only signified that I should mos 
have objected to the other arrangement. I hope 
we can make you comfortable, but really I know 
nothing about it. The housekeeper and Gerard 
manage matters between them. I don’t suppose 
I shall see a great deal of you—I’m rarely out of 
this room—but if you feei inclined to look in at 
any time, you'll be welcome.” 

“ Thanks,” she replies, more and more bewil- 
dered. Is ¢his her reception? Even Mrs. Ham- 
ilton’s half-insincere effusiveness seems cordial 
and welcome as contrasted in memory with it. 
She looks up at Gerard—who stands by silent, 
leaning with one arm on the mantel—and he 
reads her wounded astonishment in the expres- 
sion of her eyes, 

“ You must be tired,’ he says. “I think that 
now who would like to go to your room and 
rest.” 

**I believe I would,” she answers, rising. As 
she turns to go, she glances at Mr. Digby half- 
appealingly. Surely he will not let her go with- 
out some words of kindness and welcome! But 
hie only nods shortly, and takes up his paper 
again. 

“ You seem to need rest-——you look very frail,” 
he says. “I doubt whether you’ve got any 
stamina of constitution, Your mother had none, 
and your father not much, I suppose. When you 
feel like it—to-morrow or some other day—you 
may look in again, and I’ll ask you something 
about Europe. Shut the door, Gerard.” 

Alma gives a gasp of relief when she finds her- 
self on the outside of that door. Involuntarily 
she looks up again at her cousin, and he smiles 
a little. 

“1 told you,” he says, “and now you have seen 
for yourself, that he is very peculiar.” Are you be- 
ginning to be sorry mow that you came?” 
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“TI shall be very sorry,” she answers, flushing 
deeply, “if you force me to believe that I had 
better have staid away. My uncle plainly does 
not want me, and if you am 

She stops—for, to her surprise, he absolutely 
takes her hand, and speaks with great kindness 
and gentleness. 

“Don’t misunderstand me, I beg,” he says. 
“T was thinking of you—-of you only. So far as 
I am concerned, there is no welcome too warm to 
give you, and I hope you will not attach any im- 
portance to what my father said. He is morose 
and singular, but not unkind—and certainly not 
inhospitable. He, too, was thinking of you, 
when he feared this would be a dull home for 
you.” 

“T can only assure you again that I shall not 
mind its dullness,” she says, gently. “Do not 
make any effort to entertain me—just let me feel 
at home and do as I like. That will be the 
truest kindness,” 

“ It is kindness that I will begin to practice at 
once, then, by: hoping that you will not come 
down again this evening if you do not feel like it.” 

“ But I shad feel like it,’ she says. Don’t 
fancy that you are going to be rid of me in that 
manner. I shall be down to tea—by the bye, at 
what hour?” 

“ At—seven, I suppose,” he replies, making a 
wild guess—for the meals at Warfield are chiefly 
remarkable for their irregularity. 

“ Until seven, then, I think 1 will rest. 
my room? Adieu.” 

Another sweet smile, and the door has opened 
and closed upon her. Gerard stands still for a 
moment; then as he turns and walks away, a line 
of poetry, strangely enough,—for lines of poetry 
are not much in his way—is ringing in his mind: 





Is this 


“When she had passed it seemed like the ceasing of 
exquisite music.”’ 


This is what he repeats to himself as he slowly 
takes his way down the dark old staircase. 

At seven o’clock, he is in the drawing-room, 
gazing with a very dissatisfied feeling, at its stiff 
old-fashioned appointments, . There. rises before 
him the recollection of Mrs. Hamilton’s beautiful 
rooms—satin chairs, in the soft depths of which it 
is a luxury to sink, inlaid cabinets, sweeping 
hangings, and glittering mirrors, with all the 
thousand and one ornaments which taste and 
wealth combined can bring into modern apart- 
ments—and then he jooks at the scene around 
him, and wonders how it will strike the girl 
whose eyes are soon to fall on it. 

While he wonders, the door opens and Alma 
enters—so fair, so graceful, so high-bred that (he 
thinks) she should be framed like a beautiful pic- 
ture for contemplation and admiration. He 


glances at a portrait on the wall, and, as he ad- 


vances a few steps, says : 





“There is your mother’s picture. I thought 
you very like it until now—~but now I do not 
think you so.” 

“It is not a very good likeness,” she says, paus- 
ing before it. “ Papa had a better one painted in 
Italy—but he never thought me much like, it.” 

“You are sof much ‘like it,” says Gerard, 
* Apart from the fact that your eyes are dark, you 
have a more spiritued/e look. This is avery pretty 
woman, but you—are a poem,” he is about to say, 
but a sudden consciousness that personal speeches 
are not in the best taste, makes him pause abruptly 
and color. 

Alma has tact enough not to inquire what it is 
that he has left unuttered.. She looksat the deli- 
cate blonde loveliness outlined on the canvas 
before her, and says: 

“ Pictures, at the best, are so cold and lifeless 
that we can hardly imagine from them what the 
living countenance was, It is scarcely fair, there- 
fore, to compare a picture with a living face. 
There are a good many portraits here,” she goes 
on, looking around. ‘“ Who is this?” 

“ My father, in his youth—there is not much 
resemblance between pictured and living counte- 
nance ¢here, is there? And here ismy—I should 
say, our—grandfather; and here is his second 
wife, who was your grandmother,” 

As they walk around the room looking at the 
pictures—all of which are taken in the peculiar 
style of art prevalent fifty years ago—Alma feels 
in a manner, as if she had entered a world of 
shadows. She shivers presently, and turning 
away from the steadfast regard of all the dead and 
gone people, goes to the great fireplace where the 
logs are crackling and blazing. 

“To come back from yesterday to to-day, tell 
me something of yourself,” she says. ‘“ Do you 
always live here ?—and what is the occupation of 
your life 2” 

“ With the exception of short absences, I al- 
ways live here,” he replies, “ The occupation of 
my life is that of a planter, in the first place, and 
in the second place of—what shall I say? A man 
of letters sounds rather too imposing a name to 
give to one who merely studies and scribbles a 
little from the love of literature.” 

“Are you a writer?” she says, with interest 
quickening in her eyes, “Then I suppose it 
does not matter that otherwise your life is a little 
lonely. Seclusion is good for thought.” 

* For some kinds of thought—yes, And since 
my labors are rather of a scholarly than an origi- 
nal order, it does very well for me. By the way” 
—he hesitatesa moment—* I wonder if I might 
ask a great favor of you?” 

“Don’t wonder, but ask it,” she says, eagerly. 
«I shall be more than glad to do anything. See 
here’’—she holds out two hands as small and 
delicate as those of St. Agnes over which the fet- 
ters dropped—* these are idle and useless, If 
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you can give them any gccupation, I shall be 
deeply indebted to you.” 

“ Have you a great déal of patience ?” 

“ It is my cardinal virtue.” 

“In that case I cannot refuse to test it. Let me 
say, then, that although I am a fairly good scholar 
in the ancient languages, I have neglected the 
modern. At present I have an Italian work on 
philosophy which puzzles me alittle. If I might 
ask you to help me over some passages—”’ 

She does not wait for him to finish, but cries 
out impetuously as a child: 

“You could not propose anything that would 
give me more delight, Of all languages, I love 
Italian best—indeed, I feel as if it was. my native 
tongue—and such a service would be to me a la- 
bor of love. O, indeed, I am so glad that you 
have something for metodo! My life, since I 
have been in this country, has been so absolutely 
aimless that I am really pining for occupation. 
If you will only be kind enough to give it‘to me 
I shall be truly grateful.” 

“It is I who should be truly grateful, and am 
so,”’ he says. “You put the matter in a very pleas- 
ant light, but I promise not to impose upon your 
good-nature too far. Ah, here is the announce- 
ment of tea. Will you take my arm?” 

She takes his arm, and they walk into the din- 
ing-room, where a table is elegantly set with many 
different kinds of bread, broiled birds, preserves 
and cakes. Gerard smiles a little. 

“Our housekeeper—whose acquaintance you 
have probably made—is determined that, at least, 
you shall not starve,” he says. “I hope that you 
have a good appetite.” 

“ Quite a good one,” she aunswers—but as she 
speaks, she determines that before long she will 
endeavor to make an innovation on these formal 
household ways. “ Does my uncle never appear ?” 
she asks, presently, awed by the sound of her own 
voice in the large silent room. 

Gerard shakes his head. “‘ Never,” he answers. 
“ He has not come to table in years. You are 
doomed, I am sorry to say, to a #éte-d-t2/e with 
myself ?”’ 

“ That is not a terrible prospect; but when you 
are alone—do you come here and sit down to ta- 
ble without axybody ?” 

“O, Mrs, Hall—the housekeeper, you know— 
pours out my coffee at breakfast. I generally take 
dinner alone, and my supper consists of a cup of 
tea and a biscuit brought into the library at night.” 

“ Then why revolutionize your habits for me ?” 
she says, quickly. “I will pour out your’coffee 
at breakfast and share your dinner; but I beg 
that you will let me share the cup of tea and bis- 
cuit in the library. By the bye, T have not seen 
the library yet. Is it where you stay ?” 

“ Yes, it is my own special domain, and I have 
made it tolerably comfortable. If you like, we 
will go there after supper.” 





“ T shall like it very much,” she answers. 

So, after supper, they go into the library, which 
is Gerard’s home. Alma utters an exclamation 
of pleasure as she enters, for the aspect of the 
room delights her—the more, perhaps, by contrast 
with all her other impressions since she has been 
in the house. It is a dark, lofty old room, with 
book-laden shelves reaching from ceiling to floor. 
Curtains screen the windows, a soft carpet is on 
the floor, and at the end of the apartment where 
a bright fire burns, stands a table and reading- 
lamp, easy chairs and other pleasant appoint- 
ments of comfort, 

“ Why, this is charming!”’ she says, “ On the 
true principle of an ascending scale, you have 
kept the best thing for the last. This is rea//y a 
library—not a room dignified by that name be- 
cause it contains a book-case or two! Now that 
I have entered your, enchanted territory, pray 
don’t banish me—and, what is worse, banish 
yourself—back to the drawing-room, Show me 
instead the Italian book at once,’’ 

Gerard does not know how to refuse... He is, 
in truth, delighted to find such a woman as this 
instead of the stately young princess of whom he 
was not a little in dread. He moves forward his 
easiest chair, saying : 

“ Sit down, then—and if you really care to be 
bored, I will get the book.’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


——_—_—_ Go 
THE CURE FOR GOSSIP. 


Everybody must talk about something. The 
poor fellow who was told not to talk for fear that 
the people would find out that he was a fool, 
made nothing by the experiment. He was con- 
sidered a fool because he did not talk on some 
subject or other. Everbody must have something 
to say, or give up society. Of course, the topics 
of conversation will relate to the subjects of knowl- 
edge. If a man is interested in science he 
will talk about science. If he is an enthusiast 
in art he will talk about art. If he is familiar 
with literature, and is an intelligent and persistent 
reader, he will naturally bring forward literary 
topics in his conversation. So with social and 
religious questions. ‘ Out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.” That of which 
the mind is full, that of which it is furnished, 
will come out in expression. 

The very simple reason why the world is full 
of gossip is that those who indulge in it have 
nothing else in them. They must interest them- 
selves in something. They know nothing but 
what they learn from day to day, in intercourse 
with, and observations of, their neighbors. What 
these neighbors do, what they say, what happens 
to them in their social and business affairs, what 
they wear, these become the questions of supreme 
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interest. The personal and social life around 
them—this is the book under constant perusal, 
and out of this comes that pestiferous conversa- 
tion which we call gossip. The world is full of 
it; and in a million houses, all over the country, 
nothing is talked of but the personal affairs of 
neighbors. 

What is the cure for gossip? Simply culture. 
There is a great deal of gossip that has no 
malignity in it. Good-natured people talk about 
their neighbors because, and only because, they 
have nothing else to talk about. 

Gossip is always a personal confession either 
of malice or imbecility, and the young should 
not only shun it, but by the most thorough culture 
relieve themselves from all temptation to indulge 
in it. It is low, frivolous, and too often a dirty 
business. There are country neighborhoods in 
which it rages like a pest. Churches are split in 
pieces by it. Neighbors make enemies by it for 
life. Im many persons it degenerates into a 
chronic disease, which is practically incurable. 
Let the young cure it while they may. 





SoME active women, who pride themselves in 
housekeeping, seem to forget that the object of 
keeping house is, that human beings may be 
accommodated in it. Their sole idea seems to 
be this, that the house may be kept in a certain 
form and order; and to the performance of the 
form and order they sacrifice the comfort the 
house was established to secure, Such active 
women are pests to society, because they want 
sense to direct and control their energies. 

CONSTANT INTERRUPTIONS.—One of the most 
annoying things that can happen toa refined man 
or woman is to have their conversation constantly 
interrupted. A man or woman who has anything 
to say that is worth saying, desires to say it in 
his or her own way; and those who have brains 
to appreciate it will be equally desirous of hear- 
ing it without interruption. Yet it is a common 
thing for a parlor conversation to partake more 
of the nature of a tower of Babel than a conversa- 
tion among rational beings, who are supposed to 
know and appreciate what each other says. One 
begins to relate an incident, and before he has 
finished two sentences, some parrot in fine clothes 
chimes in with her senseless gabble, breaking the 
thread of discourse, and compelling the narrator 
to begin again, or abandon the attempt to instruct 
or entertain. This is the grossest of impoliteness ; 
nevertheless it is as common an occurrence as 
conversation itself. It is not too much to say 
that nine out of ten people who indulge in. this 
habit are incapable of carrying on a rational con- 
versation on any useful topic, and indulge in 
these breaches of etiquette by way of covering 
their retreat and hiding their ignorance. Here 
is a promising field for social reform. 





MY IDEAL. 


BY ESTELLE THOMPSON, 


I used to dream, when but a child, 
One dream so beautiful and real, 
That though long years have passed since then 
I often muse o’er my ideal; 
For thus [ called my hero then, 
And never king in lace and gold 
Could boast of prouder homage paid, 
Than had my ding in days of old. 


An autumn evening long ago 
I sat beside the winding stream, 
And heard the waters murmuring flow, 
And watched the daylight’s fading beam. 
The red leaves fluttered overhead— 
** Good-by, my pretty leaves!"’ I cried, 
And catching them in willful mood 
I flung them on the restless tide. 


“ Good-by, bright leaves! float far away, 
And bear my love to some one true !""— 
My childisi heart had never sought 
A king from those whose worth I knew. 
I looked for kingly lads afar— 
And one by one the leaves I cast 
Where rushing waters bore them down, 
Till lost in whirling foam at last, 


I watched them sail far out of sight, 
Then leaned back idly on the grass, 
And “ played” my hero lad was found, 
My childish wish had come to pass, 
His face was smiling,and his eyes 
Of brown danced with a merry light, 
As, curls tossed back, he came, my king, 
To crown me with a garland bright. 


He knelt in homage at my feet, 
And placed it gayly on my head, 

Then, laughing out, he kissed my hand, 
Still kneeling loyally, and said 

I was his queen; and I, quite grand, 
In triumph donned a regal air, 

And sent my herald to proclaim : 

** The king has come! the feast prepare |" 


Rich stores were gathered then of nuts 
And berries red of wintergreen, 
While leaves to cups and saucers turned, 
To grace this banquet of the queen— 
When suddenly my name.was called, 
(Alas! no joys are what they seem !) 
King, banquet sceneand pomp were gone, 
My kingly hero but a dream, 
« 7 ~ * * 
The years rolled on, and found me still 
A happy girl, as free from care 
As butterflies on tinted wings 
Which sail at will through summer air. 
And lovers came, but still I.dreamed 
Of one who was to be my king; 
Tall, fair and handsome, none could think 
He e’er would stoop to sordid thing. 
I see him now, as then I dreamed, 
With dancing eyes and waving hair, 
As pleasure-loving as myself, 
As thoughtless and as free from. care. 
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I knew my beauty made of him AN EASTER LILY 
A captive, willing to obey ; af ie ; 
I was his queen, his chosen one, BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 


Whose lightest word with him held sway. 
And I—I fancied then I'd laugh, 
And play coquettish arts awhile, 
Until, half pitying his fears, 
I'd charm him to me by a smile, 
And own he was my own ideal, 
For whom coquetry I'd resign, 
Since I had proven well his love crewels. 
To be as strong and true as mine. “ But he looks so woefully depressed my heart 
* * 


aches for him, and as for Lilian, she mopes when 
he isn’t by, and when he is, she is entirely too 
gay and high spirited to be natural, by far. I 
don’t see Aow the matter is to be ‘righted’ if one 
or the other of them don’t apologize or explain,” 
and Miss Moseby’s voice, as well as hands, trem- 


“Tt is my opinion that it is nothing under the 
sun, but a little misunderstanding that will be 
all righted in the course of a few weeks; we had 
best not ihterfere—yet a while at least,” says 
Miss Merideth, as she plied her needle in and 
out of the table cover she was embroidering in 


Years came and went. Misfortunes stern 
Swept all my castles to the ground. 

Wealth gone, I found true friends were few, 
And to be dearly prized when found. 

The happy girl was happy still, 
Not care-free—years rich knowledge gained, 


But yet one dream was mine—I sought ble, as she “ slipped one and took up two” of the 
For my /dea/ unattained. stitches on the bead purse she was crocheting, 

a ee oe ae The conversation was held in a cozy little sit- 

I found my king at lest, ethough ting room off a large parlor in a fashionable 


He did not come with handsome face, 
And eyes of brown, and golden: hair ; 

But in their stead a quiet grace 
That charmed me, though I scarce could tell 


boarding house, and the speakers, Miss Merideth 
and Miss Moseby, were maiden aunts of the two 
unfortunates mentioned as being victims of a 


The meaning of the magic power “misunderstanding.” The affair in question, 
His presence o'er my being threw, was one of those erratic courses into which the 
And drew me to him hour by hour. stream of true love so often runs. 
His eyes are dark—and light a face Ralph Merideth had met and fallen desperately 
That others say is very plain ; in love with Lilian Moseby that winter, while 
Yet when I gaze into their depths, dwelling under the same roof. He was a student 
The loving spirit beams again, attending lectures at one of the colleges in the 
And lights the face with such a power city, preparatory to taking his degree, and not- 
As when the clouds let sunbeams through, | withstanding he had conjugated the verb, in more 
Or when to greet the dewy morn — than one language, many times before, he now 
The flower unfolds its heart to view. for the first time understood what it meant, when 
And reading there the life so true he said : “Te amo.” 
That molds the features at its will, He was a reserved, diffident, gentle sortof a 
I cag OUt Wah n Memelar rem fellow, unused to girls and their coquetries, and 


A nameless pleasure o'er me thrill, 
That I should find the blessing rare 
I'd sought so long a time in vain, 
And one which others failed to prize, 
Because disguised in form so plain. 
I do not miss the waving hair 
Those girlhood's handsome heroes wore, 


Lilian Moseby, who was a born flirt, although a 
really true hearted, good girl, not only charmed, 
but puzzled him as well, with the ever varying 
shades of character she assunted ‘at times. Lil 
had had scores of admirers before, and her 
twenty years counted twice ‘his twenty-four, in 


For though the dark locks on his brow point of experience with the opposite sex. She had 
With. Time's white frosts are silvered o’er, | never had just such a lover before, however, and 
They're dearer far than e’er I dreamed as a “ rara avis” counts double in a girl’s estima- 
The curling, golden locks could be ; tion of the “game she bags”—or the scalps she 
Gone is the charm, forever gone, adds as trophies to her belt of fascinations—Lil felt 
That once, I own, enchanted me. not a little exultation in knowing that she was 
He never knelt before my feet, the only girl to whom Mr. Merideth had ever 
Nor tribute to my benuay gaia been known to pay his diffident, yet devoted, at- 


He heeded not coquettish arts, 

And frankly his avowal made. 
But when he told me of his love, 

How strong it was, how pure, how true, 
What happiness this life might hold 

For those who love's sweet meaning knew— 


tentions. 

The affair had progressed favorably for several 
weeks; the two aunts nodding their heads and 
smiling at the young people’s evident attraction 
for one another, and congratulating themselves 
I laid my hand in trust in his, that a match after their maiden hearts was being 

Believed the story once more told, made, without any strong effort on their parts. 
Went forth to labor and to love, All went smoothly enough until the evening of 
“In that new world which is the old.” the “Lady Washington Reception,” a little 
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sociable en costume, gotten up by the boarders in 
the house, to celebrate Washington’s birthday. 
To this party each member of the sociable was 
privileged to invite a few friends. Among the 
strangers present, a certain Lieut. Rich, gorgeous 
in his full dress naval uniform, the guest of Miss 
Moseby, was the observed of all observers. . He 
had just returned from a three years’ cruise, and 
was as pleased and glad to see his old friends, 
Miss Moseby and Miss Lilian, again, as were 
they delighted and proud to welcome and intro- 
duce him: to their friends as ¢heir invited 
guest, 

Miss Lilian, the Lieutenant quickly discovered, 
had, in these years, somewhat changed; instead 
of the tall, half awkward school girl he remem- 
bered, he found a graceful, beautiful, and | self- 
possessed belle. It is not strange, therefore, that 
he should, after the manner of men, take particu- 
lar pains to outdo all the other admirers at the 
shrine of her loveliness, and manage to completely 
monopolize her the greater part of the evening 
himself. His name was soon down upon her 
card for all the waltzes, and when not dancing, 
he was promenading with her, saying those hun- 
dred little nothings which are accompanied oft- 
times by such glances as mean everything ! 

Ralph Merideth’s dark eyes saw it all; from 
every quarter of the room, he watched the sad/eau 
vivant, gnawing at the ends of his moustache the 
while until it threatened to be a thing of rags and 
tatters. He would not ask her to dance; he was 
not courageous enough to brave a refusal, and he 
did not dare hope she had saved a corner for him 
on her card, Some one standing behind him 
was speaking of the couple as they passed, Lilian 
radiantly lovely in her pink brocade, the Lieuten- 
ant dazzling in his brass buttons, They made a 
handsome pair, Over the top of her feather fan, 
Lil caught a glimpse of the sullen, dark, Othello- 
looking lover, and, it was in the nature of the 
woman, she smiled all the sweeter up in her 
partner's face. 

“ Didn’t you know it?” said the voice behind 
Ralph, “he and Miss Moseby were engaged 
when children.” 

A -keen sharp pain, like a knife through his 
heart, made him grow pale, and he staggered out 
into the hall. He had believed so truly in her, 
and she was a heartless coquette! Engaged to 
this man from a child, and giving him no intima- 
tion of it, nay, luring him on to love her only in 
order to wound him to the quick at last! He 
hurried. eut of the house and paced the wide 
streets until dawn, and from that time, as Miss 
Moseby had noticed, he had not been the same. 
Lilian had seen him but once since, He kept 
out of her way. He was “ very much engaged in 
his studies,” he said to her coldly, when she met 
him on the stairs one evening, and asked him 
when he was coming in to hear her sing again. 





“Tt shall be ‘ Waiting,’ she said, with a 
tender smile and reproachful look. 

“I would prefer to hear * Beware,” he 
answetéd, going steadily on up the steps. 

The course was running very rough and vio- 
lent. The two autits began to feel that unless 
they took part at last, the match would indeed 
never be made, 

“What would you have Ralph do?” asked 
Miss Merideth, after her friend had picked up.the 
dropped stitches on her purse and was crocheting 
vigorously again. ‘“ He had not done anything to 
apologize for, of that I am quite sure!” 

“But he might sfeaé to Lilian! He avoids 
her studiously ; they have not met since the even- 
ing of ‘the sociable to talk and laugh and be 
friend'y together. What can she do ?—not beg of 
him to come back! No, indeed, a woman’s pride 
will cause her to suffer a great deal before she will 
humbly askethe question ‘ why ?’ in the matter of 
a ‘little misunderstanding’ like»this; I know al] 
about it,” and Miss Moseby shook her head sadly. 

“ You, my dear?” said Miss Merideth looking 
up from her wools curiously into her friend’s face. 

“Yes, I—were it not for my pride—I, to-day, 
might be a happy wife, ay, more, mother too; for 
then Harry Rich, that handsome officer, who was 
our guest the night of the party, would have been 
my son!” and Miss Moseby’s eyes filled. 

“Your son! what do you mean?” and Miss 
Merideth drops her crewels in her motion of sur- 
prise. 

“ Why, I was engaged to be married to Lieu- 
tenant Rich’s father when I was.a very. young 
girl; we too, had a little misunderstanding, which 
a word might have righted; we too were both too 
proud to speak it—and he went West—and mar- 
ried—and I am still—Miss Moseby.” 

There was a rustling of newspaper in the ad- 
joining room, and as Miss Moseby ended her 
recital, Ralph Merideth walked into the little 
sitting room ; he was pale to the lips. 

“I beg your pardon,” said he, in a low tremu- 
lous voice, “ but Miss Moseby, I could not help 
overhearing your words just now; were you en 
gaged to Lieutenant Rich’s father ?” 

“ Yes, why do you ask?” replied Miss Moseby 
looking surprised enough at the question. 

“ And your niece, Lilian, is she engaged to the 
Lieutenant?” said an eager voice as it was now. 

“No, certainly not; Lilian is engaged to no- 
body ; are you crazy?” 

“ No, but I have been almost crazy and quite a 
fool, Miss Moseby. Auntie, tell me; you are a 
woman, and I am a foolish boy; does a woman 
know whén a man is in love with her, without his 
telling?” 

The two women looked at one another ; should 
they reveal to this man the secrets of their sex ? 

Miss Moseby broke the silence. “If she is not 
in love with the man she does, but there is that 
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tender humility about a woman’s affection, but 
if her own heart be touched, she wonders that the 
man she doves, can think of such as she!” 

“ Thank you,” he said, and in an instant left 
the room, 

The two women looked at one another again, 
nodded their heads, took up their work and went 
up to their rooms together. 

That same evening, after the two maiden 
ladies had gone to church, Lilian Moseby was not 
a little startled and surprised to\see: Ralph Meri- 
deth walk into their private parlor, as of old. 
She was sitting under the gaslight making some 
paper flowers, lilies for the, Easter decorations. 
She rose quickly as he came toward her, and in a 
timid tone, said; 

“I am glad to see you—again—-Mr. Merideth ; 
auntie has gone to church, but I will entertain 
you as well as I can without her; will you be 
seated ?”’ 

He still stood, looking down into her now 
pale face. 

“TI wanted to see you—alone,” he began, hesi- 
tatingly. “I am going away—I came to say 
good-bye—I want—Lilian, I want to tell you that 
I love you; I have wronged you in my thoughts, 
I have been madly jealous and doubted your 
truth and goodness, but—I love you.” He 
came a step nearer. She did not speak, but the 
color came and went in her cheeks, 

* Will you not say one word, that ss forgive 
me? Lam waiting, Lilian?” 

She lifted her eyes, and they were luminous 
with a light he had never seen before, but she 
smiled archly as she answered : 

* Had you not best ‘ deware,’ Ralph?” 

He opened his, arms as he replied, in a bolder 
tone: 

“ T can not say more than that I love you. Will 
you give me an Easter Lily?’ coming. still 
closer. 

She put out her hand for an answer, and he 
folded her to his heart. 








A PRIVATE LETTER. 





A. JAVOLER. 


We hada very good time in Rome, my dear ; 
so good, that I, who have become much older 
and wiser than I was when we parted on the 
steamer a year ago, felt morally certain that the 
“next thing” would not be particularly pleasant. 
When you are as old as I am, you will have ob- 
served that paying the piper is prone to follow 
fast upon the heels of dancing. My bill, in this 
case, was not so large as it might have been—but 
poor little Nancy! I am not going to tell you 
yet awhile, why she is poor little Nancy, for it is 
quite a story, and I wish to tell it in my own way. 
When did I write you last? Whence? TI really 
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cannot remember! You, with your usual gener- 
ous forbearance, have neglected to upbraid me, 
and this “sweet neglect” has awakened my rem- 
nant of a conscience, at last, But, although I 
cannot tell where I did write last to you, I can 
tell where.I did not, and that was at Modena. I 
know I had it in my mind to write while I was 
there, and to make great use of “ Genevra,” but 
that unfortunate bride was driven completely out 
of my head before I had been there many days, 
and—must I confess it ?—you, dear saint, were 
driven into so small a corner of it that you were 
—say invisible, while I remained there. Do not 
doubt, however, that you were in that corner all 
the while; you were, indeed you were. 

Having made this handsome apology, and be- 
ing, of course, forgiven, I will take up my parable. 

You know that the first thing Aunt Lydia 
always endeavors to do, after unpacking her 
tooth-brush, is to look at the register of names. 
We were stopping at the “ Reale”—which, we 
were afterward told, was not the best inn in the 
place, but we thought it very good, until some- 
body had the kindness to mention this, and then, 
of course, Aunt Lydia began immediately to find 
it uncomfortable. My dear, if I had not been 
perfectly aware before we started of that curious 
selfish good-humor and imperturbability which 
were the only fairy-gifts brought to my cradle, I 
never should have undertaken a pleasure trip 
with Aunt Lydia and Nancy, Now you know, 
yourself, how Aunt Lydia fusses, and how Nancy 
looks virtuous at me, and how dreadfully senti- 
mental they both are. I think they asked me to 
go with them chiefly that I might fight landlords, 
and couriers, and “ sich,” for them; well, I have 
done it, and then when the action is over they 
will insinuate, without exactly saying it, that, like 
Esaias, I am “ very bold.” 

To go back to Modena, as it were. Aunt 
Lydia’s researches among the names were uncom- 
monly successful, this time. She found a name 
that she knew, and—which made it still more in- 
teresting—two people who claimed it—F. C. and 
C. F. Bruner. She was charmed, for, she said, 
she was quite sure that she had known their 
mother, years ago, in New York, and if she could 
find a “ fitting opportunity,” she should certainly 
introduce herself to them. I did not say any- 
thing, for a wonder; I thought she woald 
probably discover, before the opportunity arrived, 
that they were poor, or “in trade” or otherwise 
unfitted for the candidacy. But no, she heard 
nothing that was not of a pleasing nature concern- 
ing them. By the time we had been at Modena 
a week, she had picked up several lady friends, 
of course, and also the information that the 
Messrs. Bruner had “ independent fortunes,” 
that one had studied law, the other medicine, 
and that they were seeing the world a little before 
beginning practice in New York. According te 
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her view of the matter, there was not a pin to be 
chosen between them; she became delightfully 
suave, even to me, and, I am thankful to say, her 
suavity for once took a practical turn, manifesting 
itself in a new traveling-dress and hat, and sev- 
eral pairs of gloves for mé, so that I became 
once more outwardly respectable, which I had 
not been for some time. 

It is needless to say that Aunt Lydia speedily 
achieved an introduction to these | interesting 
youths whose mother she had known, and that 
she followed it up by presenting them in due 
form to Nancy and me. Now you know, Maria, 
that with all her little failings Aunt Lydia is a 
very handsome and dignified old lady, before the 
curtain ; her manner is gracious, but not too gra- 
cious, and she has a beautiful smile; I am often 
quite proud of her, she has so much of the grande 
dame about her. The two youths were apparently 
much captivated by her gray curls and courteous 
treatment of them. She kept Nancy and myself 
rather in the background at first, but before very 
long the unconscious victims were arranging expe- 
ditions to all “ places of interest’’ in the neighbor- 
hood, and Nancy and I were allowed to come 
modestly forward. 

We were puzzled, from the first, as to which 
was Mr. F. C., and which was Mr. C. F. They 
always came together, so their cards did not 
throw any light upon it; they called each other 
“ Frank” and “ Fred,” but then we thought Mr. 
C. F, must prefer his second name, a very com- 
mon proceeding, so that was no help. Of course 
I finally settled in my mind which was which, 
and, strange to say, Aunt Lydia and Nancy 
agreed with me. The event was a startling 
proof of the vanity of human conjectures, as 
well as of human wishes—but “ let me not antic- 
ipate.”’ 

You know quite well, even you, with your too- 
abounding charity, that if there had been but one 
son of Aunt Lydia’s old friends, I should not 
have been allowed anything but a reversionary 
interest. I do believe that it never occurred to 
her that twice two does not invariably make four 
—it seemed to her single mind that the most nat- 
ural thing in the world would be for Mr. F. C. 
to become Nancy’s most devoted, Mr. C. F. 
ming, or vice versa; I really don’t think she cared 
which way it turned out, but that it would turn 
out one of these two ways, she seemed from the 
first to have a calm conviction. And to do 
Nancy justice, I think that before she became 
well acquainted with the victims, she was ready 
to accept whichever should first come forward. 
But as we saw more of them, we agreed—once 
more—that there was a very marked difference, 
The one upon whom we had decided as Mr. F. 
C., and who was evidently the elder of the two, 
was very much more gentlemanly than his 
brother, had a pleasanter voice, a better mind, 
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and was, morally, mentally and physically, on a 
larger scale. I don’t wish to be unjust—of course ! 
—but I soon came to the conclusion that it was 
only by the external differences that Nancy had 
been struck and charmed, whereas my lofty intel- 
lect soared with Mr. F. C.’s, and lighted on the 
same elevated subjects and objects; so that I was 
well satisfied when the younger brother became 
more and more openly devoted to Nancy, and she, 
like a sensible girl, seeing that the other brother 
was—although, I must admit it, not quite so 
openly—devoting himself to your unworthy ser- 
vant, accepted the situation, and the attentions. 

Aunt Lydia became radiant; she ccased to 
snub me, she even began to address me habitually 
as “ dear ;” she bought me a pretty evening dress, 
and presented me with a decent sum of pocket- 
money, remarking that it would look better were 
I to spend it judiciously during some of our var- 
ious excursions. You see, she did not permit her 
radiance to show when the victims were present, 
which accounts for my getting so much of it. She 
is a wise woman, in some ways, is my respected 
aunt, and as the enemy advanced, she faintly re- 
treated, raising objections sometimes to proposed 
excursions, until one day. there was teally quite a 
little battle, before Messieurs could obtain the 
pleasure of our company for a ride. We began to 
be “not at home” about every third time they 
called, and Nancy and I used to peep at them as 
they went disconsolately away, and admire Aunt 
Lydia’s tactics, even while we suffered from them. 
The next thing that able commander did, was to 
introduce a rival upon the scene, fortune still favor- 
ing or, alas, seeming to favor, her machinations. 
A very funny little German professor came to 
Modena for his health; he had nearly broken his 
head with cracking hard languages, I believe, 
and was obliged to have perfect rest for several 
months; so after wandering miserably about in 
search of it, he decided to spend the rest of his 
compulsory holiday at Modena, and as he was in- 
troduced to us by one of our best acquaintances, 
and amply vouched for, both as to family, and a 
small but respectable fortune, Aunt Lydia pro- 
ceeded at once to utilize him. Must I confess 
that I soon found him more entertaining than 
both the Messrs. Bruner put together ! 

His English was simply delicious, and I counted 
that day lost in which I had not had an opportu- 
nity to entangle him in his talk—and my list of 
lost days did not grow very rapidly, I can as- 
sure you. But I had not the slighest intention of 
really dropping the amiable, accomplished and 
wealthy F. C. B.—not at all; I was merely 
amusing myself with the professor, and it was 
some time before it dawned upon me that milord 
was doing just exactly that with me. I made 
very sure of this before I allowed myself to believe 
it; then, when I was very sure, I girded on my 
armor and slew him. It is not worth while to 











A PRIVATE LETTER. 








describe the process in detail—to you. Do you 
remember how you wept over me, and remon- 
strated with me, about Charles Peale, and how 
he married dear little Polly Anstruther about the 
time you had decided he would be cutting his 
throat? In about two weeks from when I had 
made up my mind that he should do it, milord 
besought me to be his’n, and I—declined! Now 
Maria, if you ever, by word written or spoken, 
make this known, and it cometh to Aunt Lydia’s 
ears, I shall send you a box of poisoned sugar- 
plums, at once. Dear Aunt Lydia! How gen- 
uinely she sympathized with me when my rejected 
swain began to flirt violently with Nancy, for, as 
she pathetically and justly observed, “ Nancy 
couldn’t marry both of them,” ‘and by that time, 
with her usual sweet docility, she had “ encour- 
aged’’ the younger brother to such an extent that 
it would have been “ quite improper” to drop him 
for the other one. 

Of course you are dying to know why I refused 
my eligible offer. Why, just because I wanted to, 
and for the sake of the moral jesson it would 
afford him. Perhaps, when he is again tempted 
to trifle with the affections of an innocent young 
woman from the country, he may stop and think 
before he further goes. You need not argue 
that the moral lesson was wasted upon him, 
because he turned immediately to flirt with Nancy 
—I saw through that quite plainly; he thought she 
had so decidedly favored his brother, that he 
could employ her to show me he didn’t care a pin 
for my refusal, without any danger to himself. 
Bless their dear hearts, how shallow, how trans- 
parent, are the deepest and densest of them! 

Things were in this interestin® position—minus 
the professor, who had departed with despair in 
his heart and dyspepsia in his stomach, while I 
was in the full tide of successful experiment with 
my moral lesson—when the brothers were sud- 
denly recalled to New York by a telegram an- 
nouncing the dangerous illness of their mother. 
They came—together, as usual—to tell us of it, 
and say good-bye, and that was all they did say, 
excepting that they would write to us immedi- 
ately upon their arrival, and that they hoped we 
would inform them of our return at the earliest 
possible moment. Of course the whole thing 
was unpleasantly general, for Aunt Lydia, who 
would die with a smile on her lips if propriety 
were to require it, remained with Nancy and me 
during the whole of their short visit. She saw 
them go with a feeling of chastened cheerfulness ; 
she felt that the denouement was merely deferred. 
And her faith seemed justified when, as soon after 
their departure as could have been reasonably ex- 
pected, two letters arrived, one addressed to Aunt 
Lydia, the other to Nancy, and both petitions in 
all due form for Nancy’s heart and hand. But, to 
all our amazements, the documents were signed, 
“F.C. Bruner,’ Now we had become so posi- 





tive of the rightness of our conclusions as to 
which was which, and had so long believed in it, 
that I don’t think it occurred to one of us at that 
“trying juncture,” as Aunt Lydia called it, that 
we really had no foundation for our belief. I 
watched Aunt Lydia with unmixed, but judiciously 
concealed delight; she had declared, as you 
know, that it would be “quite improper” for 
Nancy to give the elder brother any encourage- 
ment, after the length’ things had gone with the 
younger, but now she began gently to veer 
round. Was Nancy quite sure that the younger 
one had really meant “anything serious?” 
Would he not have written as promptly as his 
brother had done, if he had? Had she not bet- 


- ter consider the matter well, before answering ? 


Nancy blushed, and smiled, and twisted her rings 
about, and—owned that she had’ liked the elder 
brother better “ all along!” Aunt Lydia fel] upon 
her neck, and almost forgot, in her rapture, to pity 
me, that Nancy’s gain was my irreparable loss— 
she remembered to do it afterward, however, fre- 
quently, and I was able to bear her condolences 
only because of my internal consciousness of how 
delightfully mistaken she was, and a fearful joy 
at the thought of her feelings, should she ever find 
out the real state of affairs. 

Of course Nancy wrote a pretty and proper lit- 
tle answer, and Aunt Lydia a dignifiedly cordial 
one, and then my dear aunt began to conclude 
that We had been abroad about long enough; we 
would not Aurry home—-oh no! but we would 
begin to set our faces that way... While we were 
setting our faces, two more letters came for Nancy 
from her fiancé, and she, in her overrunning de- 
light, showed them to me. I was utterly sur- 
prised at their commonplaceness. Could this be 
the brilliant creature with whom I had. crossed 
swords so charmingly until he beat his sword into 
a spoon? “I wisely concluded that it is one thing 
to shine in conversation, and quite another, to 
shine when you “ put it in writin’,”. As for 
Nancy, she saw nothing that was not fascinating in 
the letters. 

Our progress, though gradual as a royal one, 
brought us on board the homeward-bound 
steamer at last; the voyage was uneventful. 
Aunt Lydia and Nancy, like the little children 
who lived on treacle, “ were very ill,”’ and it was 
only as were nearing New York that they were 
able to crawl forlornly to the deck once more. 
We landed. We perceived a manly form push- 
ing its way through the crowd to us, and—it was 
the younger brother! Aunt Lydia, for the first 
time in her life, so far as my experience of her 
goes, looked puzzled, and Nancy both puzzled 
and scared. He advanced eagerly to take Nancy’s 
hand, she gave it to him hesitatinyly, aud looked 
bewildered. He, evidently hurt by her coldness, 
turned to shake hands with Aunt Lydia, who had 
by this time recovered her pleasing expression, 
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and shook hands with him with frank cordiality, 
saying pleasantly: “It was very good of you to 
meet us—I suppose your brother has been de- 
tained?” 

“ My brother?” he exclaimed, looking bewil- 
dered in his turn. 

“ Yes,” put in Nancy, her lip pouting and 
quivering—she had been a good deal upset by the 
voyage, poor child, and was evidently still very 
weak—“I think he might have found time to 
come himself, instead of sending you—though it 
was very kind of you to come,” she added, for- 
lornly remembering her manners. Mr. Bruner 
actually turned pale ; I think the facts of the case 
began to dawn upon him. 

“ Good heavens!" he exclaimed, “ caw you 
mean that you thought it was my brother who?” 
and he stopped, with his eyes full of interroga- 
tion points. People were beginning to stare ; 
Aunt Lydia awoke to the proprieties. 

« Will you be good enough to call a carriage ?” 
she said, blandly, “and then perhaps you will 
drive with us to our hotel, where we have engaged 
a private parlor—there would seem to have been 
some strange misapprehension.” 

Mr. Bruner bowed, without another word, and 
departed instantly upon hts mission. 

Nobody said anything during that cheerful 
drive; the private parlor was reached at last, and 
—I really have scarcely the heart to go on, -hard- 

,hearted as I am. Poor little Nancy! It wos 
the younger brother who proposed to her; we had 
all been mistaken, and all Aunt Lydia’s diplomacy 
was powerless to conceal the facts of the case, in 
the presence of Nancy’s tearful honesty. There 
was nothing to be said or done. Mr. Bruner 
managed to make it known, before his departure, 
that his brother’s engagement had just been an- 
nounced—which was no light blow to my vanity, 
I can assure you, though of course he was only 
“caught in the rebound”—and I think the poor 
fellow must really be very much in love with 
Nancy, for he tried to convince her and Aunt 
Lydia that “ all might yet be well,” if they would 
only think so, and begged so earnestly to continue 
his visits “as a friend,” that Aunt Lydia, having 
judiciously despatched Nancy to her room to rest, 
graciously yielded the point, and her sympathy. 

It does not require a high degree of prophetic 
vision to foretell the result. Of course Aunt Lydia 
will not let it come about until the time allowed 
by decorum for healing a wounded heart has 
elapsed—but there is a great difference, you know, 
between a wounded heart and a broken one, and 
the fortunes of the brothers are the same! 

I did not like to break the thread of my narra- 
tive by mentioning sooner that I did not retarn 
to my native land with my dear aunt and cousin. 
I had all the concluding part—allowing, of 
course, for my graceful style as an author— 
directly from Nancy, so you may rely upon its 








perfect authenticity, and I thought it would 
“ read’”’ so much better if I kept straight on; you 
know how parentheses spoil the finest writing. 

Do you wish to know what 4as become of me ? 
When you answer this, dear love, as ycu will, of 
course, immediately, direct to me at Heidelberg. 
What am I doing at Heidelberg, pray? Living 
there, just, and learning German from a professur 
who gives me my lessons in his “ off hours,” free 
of charge. I always thought I should distinguish 
myself somehow; I have done it, with the trifling 
alteration of a syllable. I could not bring myself 
to tell you what his name was, when I introduced 
him upon thé stage as the rival, but I must needs 
tell you now, er how can you write-to me? 

I am the Frau Professorin Schmidt, me! 


SANCTA ELIZABETH. 


E. R. C. 
Sweet, trembling saint! whose store of loaves 
Half-stern, half-laughing, quest discloses, 
But changed by more than mortal hands 
From common bread to fragrant roses,— 
Most saintly queen! if thou, long dead, 
Couldst only backward work that spell, 
And change some roses into bread, 
The hungry poor would like it well. 


RINGS AND THEIR SIGNIFI- 
CANCE. 


BY K. M. HAVEN. 


The history of the ring, do you say ? 

Nay, my friend in these hard times give us some- 
thing more cheerful to contemplate. 

O, it is of no “ ring” political, of no schemers, 
successful or unsuccessful in their plans for selfish 
gain, that I am going to speak. Only the personal 
ornament which is probably the most ancient and 
universally worn of all ornaments, the finger ring. 

How ancient is the custom of wearing finger- 
rings, do you ask ? 

Its origin is enveloped in the mists of the fable. 
The Greeks believed that it emanated from no less 
a person than Zeus himself. The mighty thun- 
derer had sworn that the stealer of his fire, Pro 
metheus, should be chained to a rock. Afterward 
relenting, he contrived to keep his oath by giving 
him a ring containing a fragment ef this rock, 
which was never to leave his hand. 

One of the most ancient and interesting legends 
concerning a ring is that of the ring Andvarenaut, 
or gift of Andvare. This one of the Norse myths. 
The ring is described as like a serpent with its 
tail in its mouth, and with ruby eyes. Andvare 
was called a wary, cautious spirit, and is repre- 
sented as a dwarf, who in the form of a fish lived 
in the water. Loke, an evil divinity, caught him 
in anet. “ He demanded of him all the gold he 
had in the rock where he dwelt, and when they 
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came into the rock, the dwarf produced all the 
gold which he possessed, which was a considerable 
amount. But Loke observed that the dwarf con- 
cealed under his arm a gold ring, and ordered 
him to give it up. The dwarf prayed Loke by all 
means to let him keep it, for when he kept this 
ring, he said, he could produce for himself more 
of the metal from it. But Lokesaid he should not 
keep so much as a penny, and took the ring from 
him and went out. Then the dwarf said that the 
ring should be the bane of the person who pos- 
sessed it.”” The ring Andvarenaut, Andvare’s gift, 
as it is called here and elsewhere, symbolizes 
wealth, which increases in the hands of the wary, 
careful Andvare—-And vari-wary—But for avarice 
that never gets enough, it becomes a destructive 
curse. Prof. R. B. Anderson's Norse Mythology 
gives an interesting version of this legend: 

This is the famous ring of the Nibelunge, the 
subject of the great musical drama of Richard 
Wagner. 

In the tale of the working out of the curse of 
Andvare, follow terrible tragedies. One of these, 
possessing the deepest interest, is that of the fate 
of Siegfried and Brunhild, of the German, or 
Sigeurd and Brymhild of the northern tradition. 

The ring is also interesting from its varied 
forms of significance. 

Take for instance the elaborate “ Fisherman’s 
ring,”’ as itis called; that signet which impressed 
upon a communication from the Pope, was once 
so much more powerful than the laws of nations 
or the authority of kings. 

What sanctity has been attached to this official 
ring of thesovereign Pontiff! The ring bears upon 
it a representation of St. Peter seated in the prow 
of a boat, holding’a net in each hand. It is taken 
possession of by the Cardinal Chancellor with great 
solemnity, when a Pope dies. The signet is then 
destroyed or partly obliterated, and is not restored 
till a new Pope has been elected. 

Another form of significance in ancient times 
attached itself to rings as a badge of freedom. 
Among the Greeks a promise to bestow a ring 
upon a slave was equivalent to a declaration that 
his master intended to liberate him. 

Also in olden days these ornaments were in 
all lands considered as insignia of distinction in a 
greater or less degree, for in those times they were 
generally necessary as a means of authentication 
to all who could grant warranty, or had important 
messages to send, so few, even of the higher 
class, possessed any knowledge of the art of 
writing. 

Why is the wedding-ring placed on the fourth 
finger of the left hand, do you ask? Has it any 
special significance ? 

Certainly it has. It was believed by the phy- 
sicians of the middle ages, that this finger was 
directly connected with the heart by an artery, 
and the brides were persuaded that by wearing a 





ring thereon, they were wearing it next the heart 
in which the image.of the giver was enshrined, 
The old ceremony was performed by the priest 
taking the ring from the bridegroom when he had 
placed it on the top of the thumb, and removing 
it from finger to finger as he pronounced the names 
of the trinity, leaving it on the fourth, as he riveted 
the matrimonial chain with the “amen.” Neverthe- 
less, strange to say, it was the custom in those days 
to wear the wedding ring upon the thumb. One 
of the significant rings of former times was what 
is termed a gimmal ring, the kind old poets des- 
cribe as a love knot. This was a ring constructed 
of double hoops joined together like the links of 
achain. Each hoop has oné of its sides flat and 
is surmounted with a motto or emblem. The ring 
is made so as to form one as well as two, and in 
France it was the custom for lovers to plight their 
troth by putting their fingers through these hoops 
and afterwards wearing them in the form of a 
double ring. 

In his play of Don Sebastian, Dryden speaks of 
these mottoes and emblems ona gimmal ring: 

“ A curious artist wrought it.” 

“Her part had Juan inscribed, his Saydee. 

You know these names were theirs, and in the midst 
Aheart divided in two halyes was placed.” 

The interchange of rings between betrothed is 
an old custom. Chaucer refers to it, and it seems 
to have been in use in the time of Shakspeare, 
for inthe 7wo Gentlemen of Verona, Julian gives 
a ridg to Proteus and receives one in return. 
There is a passage in the Aferchant of Venice, 
which shows how after long years the touching 
significance of the custom could bring for a mo- 
ment a hardened nature like that of Shylock within 
the pale of human feeling. When Lubal tells 
him that Jessica has disposed of a ring which he 
seems to have valued more than money, he bursts 
into a passion of grief as the tender recollections 
connected with it force themselves on his memory. 
He says, “It was my turquois; I had it.of Leah 
when I was a bachelor.” 

The circle, the emblem of eternity, as it clasps 
the finger of the beloved one, has long been used 
as a type of the encircling and never-ending de- 
votion of a faithful heart. 

It was a touching proof of the affection that 
Dr. Johnson bore to the memory of his wife, of 
whom we know so little, that he preserved her 
wedding-ring with tender care in a little box, 
upon which her name was inscribed; and equally 
pathetic is the passage in the will of Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon, in which he directs that his body be 
buried by the side of his wife, and that the ring 
which he wore in memory of her should be bur- 
ied with him. Such touches of feeling are not 
uncommon, though we hear of them only in con- 
nection with the names of men who have occu- 
pied prominent stations in public life. 

How natural it is to us to feel as though the 
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rings worn for years by dear friends were almost 
a part of those friends! How fondly we cherish 
them, and if we have learned to regard the circle 
as the emblem of eternity, how it soothes us to 
connect the thought of endlessness with the love 
that awaits us beyond the veil that hides them 
from mortal sight ! 

Is it not singular that what at first would seem 
so trivial a thing as a mere finger ornament, should 
thus have interwoven its symbolism with so many 
of the interests of human beings ? 





“~. 
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THE SINGULAR EXPERIENCES 
OF SMITH. 


BY MARION COUTHOUY. 

My friend Smith is one of the most serious and 
melancholy persons, in appearance, that it has 
ever been my lot to encounter. He seldom 
smiles, and when he does, one coald wish that he 
had not made the attempt, so faint and dreary is 
the momentary gleam that passes over his austere 
features. He is tall and angular, has thick black 
hair, hollow cheeks, a square jaw, and piercing 
black eyes, which retain a curious fire in their 
depths. But despite his grim exterior, Smith is 
an agreeable companion; for he converses most 
eloquently, and is always ready to recount some 
of his many and varied experiences, upon the 
truth of which narrations his friends can safely 
rely, as he is a man of strict and undoubted 
veracity. 

Smith was a classmate of mine at college, and 
a warm friendship existed between us. After 
our graduation, however, we were separated 
for some years, I having departed to seek a for- 
tune in the far West. Whether I found it or not 
is hardly to the purpose of my present story; suf- 
fice it to say, that I returned in good health and 
spirits, and one of my first thoughts upon that 
occasion was to pay a visit to my friend Smith. 
Our correspondence had languished, but I knew 
that during my absence Smith, despite his per- 
sonal disadvantages, had made himself so agreea- 
ble to a certain young lady, that he had secured 
in hera very charming wife, I anticipated with 
pleasure an introduction to this lady, but [ was 
disappointed. When I reached Smith’s house, I 
found him keeping bachelor’s hall for a few days, 
his wife having gone to visit her mother, who was 
ill, in another city, and having taken their chil- 
dren with her, My friend, who had been de- 





tained at home by business, was feeling somewhat 
lonely, and wearing as much of his old gloomy 
and cadaverous aspect as was consistent with the 
improvements that happiness had effected in his 
outer man. 

He was sincerely glad to see me, and accom- 
plished one or two tolerably successful smiles of 








pleasure! We settled ourselves comfortably in his 
cozy library, and reveled in smoke, after the 
fashion of men, until the air was so thick with it, 
that, as my old-fashioned aunt would have said, 
* you could have cut it with a knife!” Of course 
we had much to say, but it is not necessary to 
transcribe our detailed accounts of the many im- 
portant events that had taken place since we 
parted. Our conversation covered very exten- 
sive ground, and finally turned, quite accidentally, 
upon spiritualism and its various claims, reason- 
able or otherwise, upon our belief. It was then 
that Smith (on whose veracity, as I said, I place 
implicit reliance) gave me the following straight- 
forward account of certain occurrences, which 
formed a part of his own personal experience. 
I reproduce the narrative in his own words, as 
nearly as I can recall them, leaving the reader to 
pass judgment upon the singular events here re- 
corded. 

“Some years ago,” said Smith, in his deep, se- 
rious voice, and with his most impressive manner, 
“some years before my marriage, when [| lived in 
another city, I was subjected to certain manifesta- 
tions, of which I’ll give you a plain, unvarnished 
statement.”’ i" 

“ Dol’ 1 ejaculated, as eagerly as a child, at 
the same time drawing my chair nearer to his, and 
leaning forward, with intense interest. 

“ We had removed into a new house,” contin- 
ued Smith, “and the first things noticed were 
certain rappings and hammerings, after the con- 
ventional manner of spirits, you know. These 
sounds were heard in all parts of the house, but 
as our minds were well balanced, and we were 
unbelievers in the supernatural, we endured them 
with fortitude, and thought no more about it.”’ 

“I wonder you didn’t investigate matters!” I 
exclaimed. 

“* We did not think it necessary, In time, these 
particular manifestations ceased, and others began, 
still, however, of a commonplace order. The 
bells were rung by unseen hands, at all hours of 
the day, and often at night. My sister, who had 
lately returned from boarding-school, had borne 
the rappings with indifference, but she was much 
affected by some of these bell-ringings, which fre- 
quently recurred at special hours. She would 
tremble and change color, but she tried very hard 
to conceal her emotion,” 

“Dear me!’ I cried. “ No wonder she was 
frightened, poor child! I should think it would 
have killed her, and all the rest of you into the 
bargain.” 

“ Well, it didn’t!’ said Smith, “ But there was 
more than that, I assure you. Why, Lewis’’— 
and he leaned forward and laid his hand upon 
my arm, looking into my face with his great sol- 
emn black eyes—“ I positively cannot remember 
to tell you all that went on in that house! Foot- 
steps were heard, and weird rustlingss crockery 
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was broken, when, as all the househo!d declared, 

no hands had been near it; a sound like a rush- 
ing torrent would appall the nerves, and cease as 
suddenly as it commenced; a breath of wind 
would occasionally sigh through one or another 
of the rooms, sometimes suffocatingly hot, at 
other times deadly chill and cold. And most of 
all—but I am afraid you will doubt me?” 

“No, no!” I exclaimed, breathlessly; “ of 
course i won’t doubt you, Smith—I know you 
better. But this is wonderful, terrible! Go on.’ 

* Well, I assure you upon my honor that we all 
saw, distinctly, shadows passing up and down the 
stairs. In short, it was a fact established among 
us without question that there were spirits in the 
house. You know, Lewis, that I am a trifle hard- 
headed, and rather the reverse of timid,—family 
traits, I think, At any rate, we all admitted the 
facts of our case, made the best of it, and braved 
it out in a sensible manner. The spirits did not 
‘injure us, and in time we grew accustomed to 
them. At last, however, / was fixed upon asa 
victim of a special and very important manifesta- 
tion. I began to feel a mysterious influence fol- 
lowing all my steps, and haunting my conscio.s- 
ness day and night. My sleep was disturbed, and 
my thoughts were full of vague trouble. My 
feeling was like, and yet unlike, a sense of human 
presence. A certain light was continually before 
my eyes, and a mysterious voice appeared at 
times to ring in my ears, My nerves tingled 
with strange thrills, and I was oppressed by 
a certain painful want, and an undefined feeling 
that something was going to happen.” 

* Why, Smith!” was my bewildered comment, 
as he paused for an instant. 

“ You know,” he continued, in low, confidential 
tones, “that in most cases of spiritual communi- 
cation, the influence of more than one person is 
required to establish a true ‘rapport.’ Two per- 
sonalities from the two poles of the magnetic cur- 
rent, do you see? Well, there is a sort of soul- 
knowledge, I suppose, by which such mediums— 
or media—find each other out. This may account 
for the fact that I was irresistibly drawn towards a 
certain house, and felt a mysterious attraction to- 
wards a certain person living in that house,—an 
attraction which could not be accounted for by 
any process of humar reason, I became. ac- 
quainted with this person—a woman—through a 
mutual friend, and the moment our eyes met, a 
flash of intelligence seemed to be transmitted 
from one to the other,”’ 

“ Was she—?” I began, but Smith refused to be 
interrupted. 

* Listen!’ he cried. ‘ You have heard of ani- 
mal magnetism? Well, | solemnly assure you, 
that the influence of that singular being affected 
my will ina manner that is almost incredible. By 
certain movements of her hands and head, and 
other—shall we say mesmeric—processes peculiar 











to herself, my whole intellectual being was en- 
chanted, I felt myself even while absent from 
her, obliged to obey the motions of her will. I 
lost control of my own spirit to such an extent 
that I believe I could have been blindly impelled 
to my own destruction,” 

“ Is it possible,” I exclaimed, “ that one human 
being can so become the slave of another? 
How terrible! It makes me fear to live. Tell 
me quickly how you escaped from this, bondage.” 

The imperturbable manner of Smith was in no 
way aifected by my vehemence, “ TI’l] tell you,” 
he continued, gravely, “the culmination of the 
whole matter. Affairs went on in this way for 
sometime, and the overpowering influence to which 
I was subjected rather increased than diminished. 
We held regular séances, and became ardent stu- 
dents of the action of psychic forces. We began 
to find_the co-operation of a third person—indeed 
of several others—necessary to the complete de- 
velopment of our experiments, and to the results 
of our research. This brought about certain 
complications; and a hostile influence began to 
make itself felt. The third party most required to 
complete the circle was under a malign influence 
which greatly disturbed the magnetic currents.” 

“What sort of influence?” I demanded. 

“The influence of a fourth person who pos- 
sessed a very remarkable talisman or touch-stone. 
You look incredulous. I can prove nothing, Lewis, 

ut I tell you in all sincerity, the influence of this 
sibstance upon the human will is something 
marvelous—nay, appalling!’ Here he relapsed 
into silence, and shaded his eyes for a moment 
with his hand. 

« But this is #ayic,” I exclaimed, 
posterous.. You were deceived.” 

“I was not deceived,” said Smith, removing 
his hand, and regarding me with a fixed and 
earnest gaze. His pale face, his weird dark eyes, 
and low, thrilling voice, impressed me with an 
irresistible conviction, and I returned his gaze in 
silence. 

“« The possessor of the talisman,” he continued, 
“ whom I will call Herbert, and one infatuated 
associate, who may be simply designated as Mr. 
Brown, contrived together so to disturb my mental 
balance, that I endured the keenest pain it has 
ever been my lot to suffer. I was like one de- 
ranged; and yet all proceeded from spiritual or 
psychic causes,’’ 

“ Ah, the old story,” I exclaimed, with an air 
of wisdom. “The same effect that spiritualism 
has always exercised upon its votaries. I wonder 
you did not become insane; that is the way it 
generally ends. But go on, describe your sensa- 
tions.” 

“I cannot do that,” said Smith,solemnly. “I 
can onlysay that there were evil spirits at work, 
and we knew it. Neither can I describe to you 
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fluence. It all belongs to a science as ‘old as the 
creation, the workings of which none comprehend, 
save by experiment. I was aided, however, by 
powers outside of myself and beyond my own 
control. An apparent chance threw into my pos- 
session a paper inscribed with certain characters 
of such a nature as to render ‘the talisman of 
Herbert null and void. I can state no more than 
this; it worked by calling to my aid the very in- 
fluences which were formerly arrayed against me.” 

“ What! you were enchained then by the evil 
powers?” I cried, forgetting my former incredulity 
in my intense sympathy, and feeling, it must be 
confessed, a certain cold shrinking dread of my 


companion, 
“ Perhaps so,” answered Smith, in a soft and 
rather sad voice. “ There is something inexora- 


ble in this converse with occult intelligences. You 
may doubt, if you like, the truth of magic, but I 
assure you that when, upon the occasion of one 
of our séances, I produced this paper and made 
its power felt, Herbert retired in confusion, with 
his miserable amulet, and the organization of our 
friend Mr. Brown was immediately brought into 
the most perfect magnetic harmony with the pres- 
ences around him,” 

“ Presences! You make me shiver!” I ut- 
tered, vehemently. ‘“ Smith, for mercy’s sake, let 
me hear the end of this, Are you sold to the 
Evil One—or what ?’’—and instinctively I glanced 
at the wall beyond ‘him, half relieved to find it 
darkened by his shadow! 

“You shall hear, and judge for yourself,” he 
said. “As time went on, the spell gathered 
around me; and at last, the time came when we 
might hope for some outward and visid/e manifest- 
ation of the influences with which we had to deal. 
Don’t start! You have heard of materialization ? 
Well, listen. We. met a small circle of those spe- 
cially interested—in a dark vaulted space chosen 
for the purpose—and then came—the end—the 
result of all our endeavors.” 

A long pause followed, during which Smith ap- 
peared to be sunk ina reverie, At last I spoke. 

“And you saw—what?” I demanded, faintly. 

“A white-robed figure,” he replied, in a low 
voice ; “‘ who spoke to us—words that changed 
the current of my life—words that will affect my 
destiny as long as I remain on the earth—and per- 
haps—afterwards !”” 

“ What words?” I whispered, awe-struck ; 
but Smith, with a certain quick movement, rose to 
his feet, and in an altered voice, quite loud and 
cheery, exclaimed, “Why, Lewis, this is not fatr! 
It is after midnight, your room is ready for you, 
and here I am keeping you on the rack with 
my ghostly tales, when you ought to be settled 
comfortably for the night. Enough of such talk 
for the present, Will you have a glas$ of sherry 
before we part, to take off the spectral chill ? 
That's right! Here’s to you! Don’t dream of 








any more harmful spirits than this good old wine, 
which was a present from my respected father-in- 
law.” And so, talking gayly, he re-filled my 
glass, drank another in his turn; made every 
preparation for my comfort—as it was arranged 
that I should pass the night under his roof—and 
finally ushered me'to my pleasant toom, where he 
left me, utterly refusing to take up again the 
thread of his gloomy and mysterious discourse. 

His revelations, however, affected my dreams 
and my first waking thoughts, and I’ met him the 
next morning in the breakfast room, with a feeling 
of curiosity, almost of distrust, and a fixed deter- 
mination to Aave out of him the denouement of 
his startling tale. 

“ Well!’ said I, as soon as we were comforta- 
bly settled, over our beefsteak and muffins ; “now 
for the end of your story. I want to hear the 
words of doom which you say were uttered by 
your white-robed visitant.” 

“Do you indeed?” asked Smith, composedly. 
“ Well, I don’t object to telling you. He made 
some demands of me in the first place, to which I 
acceded willingly enough.” 

“He!” T exclaimed. “It was the spirit of a 
man, then? And to what did you bind yourself?” 

“Aman? Of course it was. Bind myself? 
Why, to her, of course! You quite embarrass 
me.” 

“ To her? To whom?” 

“ To whom ? To Mrs. Smith, of course. Who 
else ?” and he looked at me with an expression 
of the most innocent and unfeigned astonishment. 

“Mrs. Smith? But the mysterious woman ?” -I 
faltered. 

“What mysterious woman? My dear man, 
Mrs. Smith is not a mysterious woman; she’s a 
very substantial woman indeed! One hundred 
and fifty pounds avoirdupois of solid flesh and 
blood, blonde and rosy! what are you talking 
about ?” 

“ What are you talking about?” I said, petu- 
lantly. “ What did you tell me last night ?” 

“If I remember rightly,” said Smith, med- 
itatively, “I gave you a graphic account of my 
warm and enthusiastic feelings towards Mrs. 
Smith, before she bore that illustrious name; of 
the manner in which I was subjugated by her 
personal charms; of our frequent meetings, and 
mutual study of each other’s agreeable attributes 
(my attractions existing, of course, in her imagi- 
nation), of the opposition of her father, owing 
to his preference for another and wealthier suitor; 
of my uncle’s will, which made me the happy in- 
heritor of a snug competence, and overcame the 
old gentleman's objections; and finally, of that 
blissful day when we walked imto church and 
were united by the offices of a reverend clergy- 
man in a white surplice. All of which interest- 
ing, but somewhat commonplace | information, 
appears to have been magnified in your mind, and 
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to have attained rather startling proportions. 
Have you been dreaming ?” 

Had I been dreaming? For an instant I was 
utterly bewildered ; then my judgment reasserted 
itself, and it began to dawn upon me-that I had 
been the victim of a practical joke: 

“ I suppose, Smith,” I uttered, loftily, “that you 
think yourself vastly clever; but allow me to say 
that your representations cannot in any way be 
reconciled with actual occurrences. You need 
not assume innocence! Be kind enough to'explain 
your story of a hawnted + .use—your magte talis- 
man, etc. You remember what you said very 
well!” 

Never did human countenance express more 
bland unconsciousness of wrong-doing than the 
imperturbable features of my host. He turned 
to me with gentle surprise, and said: 

“Why, my dear boy, we moved into the house 
before it was finished, and were very much dis- 
turbed by the opefations of the workmen.” 

* But the bells ‘rung by unseen hands?’ The 
effect upon your sister's nerves? | The shadows 
and rustlings ? The broken crockery? The blasts 
of hot and cold air?” I poured forth these ques- 
tions in triumphant tones. 

“Did you ever live in a house where the bells 
were not rung by the uaseen hands of persons 
standing on the door-steps, or in distant rooms? 
Did you ever see people move around without 
casting shadows and causing rustling sounds? 
Did you ever know a young girl fresh from 
school who was not agitated by bell-ringings of 
evenings, probably announcing gentlemen callers ? 
Did you ever know open windows and furnace 
registers that did not cause blasts of cold and hot 
air? And finally, did you ever know crockery to 
be broken ina household without the’ fact being 
uncontrovertibly established that nobody did it ?” 

I was silenced! Smith’s questions had broken 
the’force of mine! I attempted feebly to allege 
the impossibility of such a personal influence as 
he had described, “ which could not be accounted 
for by any process of human reason.” 

“ Lewis, were you ever in love?” The way 
in which Smith turned upon me with this home 
question, leaning forward and fixing his piercing 
black eyes upon my face, brought the’ hot blood 
to my checks, and filled me with overwhelming 
confusion. 

“ N—n—y—yes !” I stammered out, desper- 
ately. 

“ You have answered yourself.” 

There was a pause after this—a pause which I 
broke ‘by bursting into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. Smith regarded me at first with an air 
of gentle and compassionate remonstrance ; then 
he condescended to share my merriment by relax- 
ing into one of his grim smiles. 1 even fancied 
that I heard a faint sound, suggestive of a ghostly 
chuckle, but I'll never vouch for it! 





“I forgive you, Smith!” I exclaimed, as soon 
as I could speak. “ But beware the revenge of 
the newspaper man! In future I may publish, as 
an ‘ ower-true tale,’ the ‘SINGULAR EXPERIENCES 
or SmiTH.’” 


DRIFTING. 








BY L. A. CHURCHILL, 


‘Please, madam, may I come in and warm my- 
self by ‘your fire? My clothes are saturated and 
I am very cold.”’ 

He did not speak like a common tramp, but 
he certainly looked like one. His coat was 
tattered, his pants torn; his old colored shirt was 
begrimed with dirt, and'-his boots and hat 
looked as if they had seen much and severe ser- 
vice. 

Mrs. Howe hesitated. Her kind heart forbade 
that she should turn the man away, for his gar- 
ments were water-soaked and he looked indeed 
very cold.’”’ But there was no fire in the house 
save the one in the library, and in that room was 
seated Miss Dell Abbott, a guest from Boston, 
She and Annie Howe were spending the rainy 
afternoon in selecting for, and reading aloud to 
each other, favorite poems from the poets they ad- 
mired, 

Mrs Howe had left the library door ajar when 
she on a to answer the bell, and the tramp’s' re- 
quest was heard by the young ladies mentioned, 
Miss Abbott noticed the hesitation of her hostess 
and guessed its cause. In another instant she 
was standing in the hall saying, coaxingly: 

“Do let the poor man come in, Mrs. Howe, 
The open fire in the library will soon dry his 
clothing. It must be dreadful to be so wet and 
cold.” 

That decided the matter, and very soon the 
tramp was sitting before the glowing grate, with a 
perfect cloud of steam rising from his garments. 

A person looking attentively at this man as he 
sat there with uncovered head, apparently half- 
dozing, might have seen that the forehead over 
which fell the almost entirely gray hair was 
high and ‘broad ; that the habitual expression of 
the face was a sort of sorrowfully desperate one. 
If the large grizzled moustache had not so com- 
pletely hidden his lips, a sensitive and not unhand- 
some mouth would have been revealed. 

“Now, go on with ‘ Seaweed,’ please,” said 
Annie Howe, when her friend had returned to her 
seat, “ that is my favorite of favorites.’’ 

* Where did I leave off?” said Dell, as she 
took up the volume she had so hastily lain asidé, 
“O, I know,” and in a clear well modulated, 
voice she read : 


“From the strong will and the endeavor that forever 
Wrestles with the tides of fate; 
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From the wreck of hopes far-scattered, tempest shat- 
tered, 
Floating waste and desolate. 


“ Ever drifting, drifting, drifting on the shifting 
Currents of the restless heart ; 

Till at length in books recorded, they, like hoarded 
Household words, no more depart.” 


There was a momentary silence in the room af- 
ter Dell stopped reading; silence which was 
broken by the ‘man by the fire. He seemed 
speaking rather to himself than to his companions 
when he said, in a half bitter, half weary tone : 

* Ay, the ‘strong will and the endeavor’ must 
‘forever wrestle with the tides of fate,’ the strong 
overwhelming tides of relentless fate, however 
useless the struggle may be, And heaven knows 
it is useless enough for some people!” 

With astonishment did the three women pres- 
ent gaze upon the man whose garb told of a wan- 
dering, dissolute, vagabond, whose language 
bespoke the gentleman. 

Bending towards her friend, and speaking in a 
very low tone, Dell Abbott said ; 

“ Depend upon ‘t, Annie, this person has had 
some strange experience. I am going to ask him 
to tell us of himself.” 

With an emphatic bow Annie signified her con- 
currence in the supposition, and approval of Dell’s 
intentions. 

People seldom refused Dell Abbott anything, 
and this man, after listening to her request to “ tell 
them something of his experience,’’ only hesitated 
a moment before he said : 

“I wonder why you, whose life is apparently 
so happy, should care to listen to the story of a 
poor tramp. You display singular taste, young 
lady, but your wish shall be granted. Possibly 
the story you are anxious to hear may save some 
man from a fate like mine, if anything cam change 
the order of things in this world. No matter 
where I was born. It is immaterial where I 
spent one of the happiest boyhoods a child was 
ever allowed to enjoy. It is enough for you to 
know that it was a bright childhood, that a kind 
father and tender mother watched over me, their 
one child, giving me the most devoted care. As 
I grew from childhood to young manhood, I was 
carefully and thoroughly educated, . My parents 
were far from being rich, but they managed to 
send me to high-school and afterwards to college. 

“In the person before you can you trace any 
likeness to a man who would be likely to occupy 
the position of teacher of a number of languages 
in a thriving college ?, Does the tramp you 
are listening to, look in the least like a man 
whose company was once sought after and highly 
prized by those whose positions in life made them 
welcome in the most aristocratic and cultured 
society? Nay, you need not answer; I know 
what your reply, if a truthful one, must be, 

“ My boyhood’s friend, and college chum, was 
Fred Allen, a whole-souled, honest fellow, with 





whom I never quarreled until after it was dis- 
covered hy each of us that the other loved. the 
girl he wished to make his wife. We tried hard 
not to be jealous of each other, Fred and I, but 
did not quite succeed. I was the favored orte, 
however. With a half-guilty feeling, as if I had 
robbed him, I told my friend of my engagement. 
His face was white with passion as he hissed be. 
tween his closed teeth ; 

“ ‘John Ellis, I tell you your promised wifeis an 
infamous, despicable flirt !’ 

“Oh, why did I not remember. that noth- 
ing but the deepest pain, the sharpest dis 
appointment, would have made him so unjust! 
I cannot tell, I only know that a fierce anger 
held me in control, and seizing some object near 
me—we were in my room in the college building 
—I struck him. I cannot state clearly what fol- 
lowed. I think I must have partially fainted at 
sight of the prostrate figure which was before 
me with its deathly locking face. I recollect only 
that my room was soon filled with people—prob- 
ably the body made a loud noise in falling—and 
that everybody seemed to be saying the same hor- 
rible words, ‘Dead, dead. Murdered by his 
friend Ellis.’ 

“ That night I slept, or rather staid, for slumber 
scarcely visited me, in a prison cell. I could not 
reason or think with any clearness. My brain 
seemed paralyzed, and every sound took the 
shape of seven words, ‘ Dead, dead, murdered 
by his friend Ellis.’ Fred Allen did not dle. 
After a long and severe illness he recovered. 
Brain fever had been the result of the blow I 
dealt him on the temple. God knows I would 
rather have lost my own life than endangered his. 
1 had taken no thought as to the place where the 
blow was to fall. 

“ With calmness I listened to my sentence of 
five years in the State prison, thinking how small 
a part of my punishment it would be. But with 
the not over-large amount of money my parents 
had been enabled to lay aside during their honest 
lives, together with a generous amount contributed 
by my friend, who looked upon himself as having 
been the cause of all my misfortune, three years 
of liberty was purchased for me. My sentence 
became two instead of five years’ imprisonment. 

“« My parents visited me as often as possible, 
and Fred Allen came often to see me. | The girl 
to whom I was engaged—she had refused to take 
her freedom—was almost a daily caller in my cell. 

“ Among them all I was made as: comfortable 
as one can be made in such quarters. When I 
was again at liberty I realized what a wretched 
thing it is to lose the confidence and respect of 
one’s fellows. But few would give me any em- 
ployment and everybody distrusted me thoroughly. 

“A year after my release I was married. Six 
months after my marriage my father died of fever. 
My mother, worn out by anxiety forme, and the 
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care and hard work which his sickness brought, 
only survived him a few weeks. We were alone 
but for each other, Mattie and I, for she like my- 
self was an orphan, and had been an only child. 
I sold the old place, where my childhood had 
been passed, and with the money it brought sought 
the West, where, in a secluded little village, away 
from those I had known, I made a home for my- 
self and the woman I loved. 

“ Truly and bitterly had I repented my sin and 
rashness. I asked forgiveness of God and my 
friends ; and both, I am sure, granted it. As the 
weeks and months formed themselves into years, 
I found peace if not happiness. I was beginning 
to fold a leaf over the dark page in my history, 
when the book of my existence was turned back- 
ward, by a hand which seemed to me cruel in its 
carelessness. 

“Some ingenious brain and cunning hand had 
given to the world a new patent, and agents were 
sent to all parts of the country to effect its sale. 
One of these agents came to our village, and 
proved to be a person who had known me in the 
unhappiest time of my life. A few carelessly 
spoken words opened to the gaze of the people 
among whom I had lived so peacefully the dark 
chapter in my history. The man saw and recog- 
nized me. He did not speak to me, but I heard 
him say to one of my neighbors: 

“* You said his name was John Ellis; I thought 
so, although he has changed considerably since I 
saw him. Well, if a certain physician had been 
less skilled, he might have been looking through 
grates now. He looks very respectable for a 
freed State's prison bird.’ 

* I did not stay to hear more, but I knew that 
I could no longer hope for peace or comfort in 
that place. I was much less sorry for myself 
than for my wife, my dear, true, Mattie. Time 
proved that my fears were not groundless. A 
man who had been in prison was a‘monster in the 
eyes of those simple, honest people, and our 
neighbors shunned our dwelling as they might 
have done a plague house. Bravely my wife 
bore up under this affliction, but I saw how un- 
happy and restless she was, and one day I sold 
my place for not two-thirds its value, and soon 
moved away, a long distance, 

“It would make a story of which you may 
already be weary, too long, to tell you how we 
moved from place to place, and how some one 
always came to tell my story, and lose us our 
home. 

“Gradually, but surely, my property slipped 
away from me until nothing remained. At length 
the burden of life became too heavy for my never- 
strong Mattie, and she quietly laid it down. 

“«Do not reproach yourself, John,’ she said, 
when I stood by her couch and cried out that I 
had been her curse; ‘you have done the best 
you could, and been a good husband to me. I 





have been happier in sharing your hard lot than 
I should have been the more fortunate one of any 
other man.’ 

«I was very poor, but I managed to get money 
enough together to take all that remained of my 
Mattie to the place where my father and mother 
are buried, and to buy a headstone for her grave. 
The idol-venerating pagan of the east seeks not 
at more regular intervals the shrine at which he 
worships than I those three grass-covered graves. 
It is the thought of them that keeps my life from 
being wholly bad. I am drifting anywhere, every- 
where, into all sorts of company, all sorts of 
places, but I never steal, curse or drink, Some- 
times I fancy I am going mad, but it is my con- 
stant wish that I may be kept pure enough to drift 
some day into the heavenly kingdom where my 
parents and Mattie are waiting to welcome their 
wanderer, I am glad the man who spoke the words 
that drove us from our homes does not know the 
result of his information. There are unhappy 
ones enough now.” 

The story was finished. Three pair of eye- 
lashes were wet, three hearts full of one desire ; 
to comfort and help this waif of humanity. Per- 
haps he read that wish on the faces before him, 
for he said as he arose: 

“Noone can helpme. I should not be con- 
tent to remain in one place long. God bless you! 
I venerate all women for mother’s and Mattie’s 
sake. For your kindness; I thank you.” 

But into the darkness in which the short No- 
vember afternoon was ending, he strode, and 
again in the world which has been so unkind to 
him, he is drifting. 
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BY HARRIET B. M’KEEVER. 


It was the sweetest place that one could imagine, 
just on the border of a green wood, the very spot 
for the fairy folk to hold theirelfin revels. This 
is the picture. 

A shady dell where a lovely cascade made 
musi¢ for the fairies, and a small crystal lake on 
whose’ bosom the pond lilies floated — mossy 
ground where the wild flowers bloomed, and a 
slight eminence, where under the overarching of 
a wild honeysuckle was thethrone of Queen Mab, 
fragrant with the perfumes of the sweet flowers 
that decorated the tiny throne, the mound carpeted 
with lovely violets and blue-bells. 

Birds sang their sweet songs on the trees around, 
insects hummed unharmed in the green grass, and 
the cunning squirrels looked down from the 
branches on the queer little folk as they danced 
on the green sward in the moonlight, or chased 
each other in elfin sports over the spray of the 
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musical cascade, flashing with the brilliant hues 
of the rainbow. 
But suddenly there is a sweet silvery sound of 


a tiny bugle, not like to anything human—so sweet, 


so clear, so soft—satid escorted by a train ‘of her 
maids, Queen Mab appeared, taking her stand on 
her flowery throne. Clad in a gossamer pink 
robe, spangled with little stars that really looked 
as if they had been stolen from the skies, with 
wings of the same tint, a coronet of the same 
bright gems crowning her head, and a wand 
in her right hand, she stood one moment on the 
mound ere she took her seat, and waving her 
wand her maids made a deep courtesy, and then 
arranged themselves on either side of the throne 
—airy little creatures with gauzy robes of every 
hue; a few sparkling gems adorned the court 
fairies, each holding in her hand a magical wand. 

Another sound of the silver bugle by the fairy 
trumpeter, and troops of fairies filed in with lan- 
terns flashing emerald green, ruby red, sapphire 
blue, and golden topaz; a brilliant procession, 
making their obeisance to the queen on her sylvan 
throne. 

At a signal from her wand, the whole court 
prepared for the grand concert; the soft sound of 
the tuning of the lutes, little cornets and sweet 
flutes among the weird instruments preparing for 
what followed. 

Then a flood of low sweet music filled the air 
around, and after some elfin airs like nothing hu- 
man, a few of the prettiest of the fairies sang some 
of the loveliest songs, the whole court joining in 
the chorus. 

The birds gathered in wondering crowds on 
the trees, for never had they heard such sweet, 
strange music, 

After the concert, Whisk and Pixie served the 
company with nectar and honey-dew, and then 
the queen called her subjects to order. 

“We have had a long giddy season of pleas- 
ure,” said the queen, “ now it is time that we 
should set out on our journey among human folk.” 

“ We are ready to do our queen’s bidding,” 
said Tiny, avery little fairy but one of the busiest, 
and her loyal speech was seconded by.all the rest. 

“I send Fantasia and Flash together with liberty 
to paint pictures in the air just as they please, only 
remember the human folks have never disturbed 
our kingdom. Jenks and Ruby will goin company, 
Tiny and Dimple, Tricksy and Winkie together; 
they may worry the misers if they please, or the 
mothers that don’t take care of their children, or 
silly girls that are vain of their beauty. Pixie and 
Whisk are sent to report about the doings of the 
rest. But before you set out we will have a ball.” 

The fairies looked at each other smiling, and 
their bright eyes twinkled as the little feet began 
to beat time on the green sward, their pretty wings 
fluttering in the fuliness of their joy, 

The silver bugle sounded again ; a livelier sort 








of music struck up, something like the stirring 
tambourine and little cymbals mingling with the 
other instruments; but, though human ears should 
hear their inspiring melody, human tongues could 
not describe the elfin music which belongs only 
to fairy-land. 

In the twinkling of an eye, the sward was cov- 
ered with the little folk, Queen Mab retaining her 
seat upon her throne, They danced away till 
midnight; and then, one by one, they sank down 
into the pond lilies, and slept sweetly away till the 
peep of day. 

By sunrise the kingdom was wide awake ; and 
after.a repast of fairy-food, they repaired to the 
queen to receive their last orders. 

After afew parting words she said, “ The fairies 
whose work pleases me best, shall be rewarded 
when they return.” 

In another instant they were flying through the 
air, waving their little wands to their companions, 
who stood looking as long as they could be seen, 

It did not take fairy folk long to reach the abodes 
of humankind. 

Very soon we meet Fantasia and Flash in a 
garden where a beautiful young girl is sleeping in 
a summer house. Waving her iittle wand over the 
sleeper, Fantasia drew a picture of a splendid cas- 
tle in the air—elegantly furnished with velvet and 
gold, rich carpets, horses and carriages, a train of 
servants, and everything that could please the eye, 
or gratify the taste, while the master of all stood 
beckoning at the door. But he was,a cold, stern 
man, with a bald head, and the marks of age vis- 
ible through the disguises that he’ wore—dressed 
in the height of fashion, but there was no heart 
in the glittering smile with which he beckoned 
the beautiful girl; for all that he wanted was’an 
ornament at the head of his magnificent home. 

Flash drew her picture too in the air—but it 
was not a castle; it was a quiet country home, 
surrounded by green fields, in the midst of rural 
scenes; a modest house in sight, where, at an 
open door, stood the man that loved her, beckon- 
ing her onward, 

Matilda looked at both, but her weak heart 
turned away from the true and loyal lover, with 
his modest home, and giving her hand to the mar- 
ble man, she stepped across the vestibule of the 
gilded pala¢e, and bade adieu to happiness for- 
ever. Intoxicated at first she reveled in her splen- 
dor, but when she thought her treasures all secure 
they ceased to please ; what had looked so invit- 
ing charmed no longer, and one by one. they 
faded away, room after room, carriage after 
carriage, all the splendor gone, till at last she 
stood without, with a starved and withered heart. 

It was all so strange—not the whole castle at 
once, but room by room, all the pictures one day, 
all the gilded furniture the next, and nothing left 
but the memory of what she had bartered for a 
gilded home with ruin at last. 
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“That's your work,’ said Flash to Fantasia. 
“See what a poor wretched creature you have 
made!”’ 

Jenks and Ruby were off in another direction, 
and we see the former in the office of a banker 
in the busy city. There, at his table, sat Howard 
S——, plodding over his books until the mid- 
night hour, although at home he had a lovely wife 
and two sweet children, He was proud of them, 
but the love of gold had closed his heart against 
all the expressions of family love, and tired with 
his counting he fell asleep. 

Jenks was watching, and touching him with his 
wand, he painted houses and bank-stock and rail- 
road speculations, piles of gold everywhere, 
millions and millions of wealth, Jenks shook 
his bag of gold in the ear of the banker, and the 
jingling followed him to his home, kept him 
awake at night, jingled all day, until he. was 
so bewitched with the sound that he had no ear 
for his children’s prattle, no words of love for 
the yearning heart of his wife, for he heard. noth- 
ing but the jingling of the bag of gold. The mad- 
dening thirst for gold had destroyed his moral 
nature. In an evil hour, he yielded to the tempter, 
became a defaulter, and in the agony of remorse, 
committed suicide. 

“That is your work, Jenks,” said Whisk, “ not 
much to boast of.’’ 

Tricksy and Winkie had not forgotten the old 
misers, for many a poor, stingy man wondered 
what it was that tickled his ear and pinched his 
cheeks when he tried to get asleep; and the poor 
silly mothers who spent their nights in dissipation, 
leaving their little ones in the care of servants, 
were terribly tormented by the buzzing around their 
beds, whistling in their ears and pulling of their 
toes when just about to fall asleep; sometimes 
hearing an odd sort of tantalizing laugh around 
their pillows. If they had been faithful mothers, 
it is not likely that any tormentors would have 
annoyed them, or laughed at their misery. 

Ruby was on another errand—he drew his pic- 
tures for a young man just setting out in life. 
Touching him with his wand, Henry G—— saw 
glowing pictures in the air of unbridled indulgence. 
A gilded saloon, where the table was spread with 
every delicacy, where the wine cup flowed freely, 
and the dice rattled around the unwary. Pictures 
of gay and festive scenes passed before him, and 
led on.and on, he fell at last by the road-side, as 
many had done before him. 

“ Look at. your work!” said Pixie to Ruby. 
“ He was a promising youth, but see what your 
pictures have done !” 

Fantasia still went flitting about among the 
hearts of womankind, and peeping in at. a ball- 
room, she saw a figure of splendid beauty with a 
host of admirers in her train. 

Among them all there was one true heart, and 
Virginia knew it. 





Tired with her night’s dissipation, with the 
words of flattery still sounding in her ears, she 
retired to rest, and Fantasia, touched her with 
her wand, drawing her glowing pictures in the 
air; Then she saw trains. of lovers all eager to 
lay their fortunes at her feet, but the one; true 
heart she-saw not, Intoxicated with flattery, she 
played with human hearts, wringing the one true 
heart with cruel torture, spending her life in co- 
quetry and folly. 

But the days rolled on, the years fled away, sil- 
ver hairs crept in among her lovely locks, her eye 
became dim, her beauty faded, her lovers gone, 
and withered and alone, Virginia found herself 
without a heart to lean upon, with nothing but 
regrets to feed upon. 

“That is your work,” said Flash, “ Don’t you 
see how you have wrecked that poor woman by 
your pictures? and where are they now? All gone, 
every one.”’ 

We will. follow Dimple in her airy journey. 
Stopping at a country house, she sees a sweet 
young girl out in her garcen tending her flowers 
—shée has been at work a long time, and taking 
a seat under a tree Lucy is soon asleep, 

Dimple touched her with her fairy wand and 
painted two pictures in the air—the one a stylish 
home, with everything that can delight the eye, 
witha young man of the world at the head, who 
had long been beckoning to Lucy. 

Dimple painted another—a little cottage with 
its garden of sweet flowers in the midst of rural 
scenes, pictures of toil, where a little wife is at 
her daily work; but she is singing at her labors, 
and her eye is ever looking forward as if waiting 
for some one. Then followed a picture of a gar- 
den gate, where the one she loved was returning 
from his daily toil, hastening homeward with a 
bounding step. 

Lucy dreamed a. sweet dream, and when she 
awoke, she made it true, for she was soon the 
mistress of this happy home. 

It was a small cottage humbly furnished, and 
the husband earned his bread by the sweat of his 
brow, but love sweetened his toil, 

Dimple and Tiny iooked on with pure delight 
at this sweet picture, and one night when they 
were asleep in the little cottage, there was some 
wonderful work of magic. They didn’t know how 
they had been conveyedaway, while the transfor- 
mation of their litrle home took place, for lo! when 
they awoke everything was changed. The little 
home was quite transformed, the house neatly fur- 
nished, the garden enlarged, and when Lucy went 
about her daily work,’she was constantly bewil- 
dered by the new articles that met her everywhere 
—parlor, bedrooms and, kitchen all transformed. 

Suddenly a pleasant-looking little woman stood 
in the midst of the parlor, and smiling said: 

“You are pleased, my dear, with your new 
home?” 
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“ Perfectly happy, my friend; but how it has 
come to pass bewilders me.” 

“ Never mind that, dear; you deserve it, and I 
am so glad.” 

Disappearing for one minute, the door opened 
and Fairy Dimple stood before her smiling, 

“ Good-by, my dear—TI shall not forget how 
you turned away from style and show, to give 
your heart to a poor man.” 

Tiny too was busy at her work—but she drew 
no pictures in the dir. Around the sick bed of 
little children in the asylums or whispering a 
word in the ear of the little toilers in the facto- 
ries, or helping the poor old bodies on their 
weary journey, Tiny appeared in the form of a 
pleasant lady, bearing a sweet orange fora sick 
child, or a pair of warm stockings for Grandma 
Jones. Sometimes with a word, a song or a flower, 
she tarried by the side of the weary mothers at 
their daily toil, and whispered words of cheer and 
comfort—bu: Tiny did her work in silence, and 
no one dreamed what a good fairy tarried among 
the afflicted ones. 

Whisk had been very busy watching the fairies, 
and he said, “ Yours is the best work of all, Tiny; 
I think our queen will say so.” 

But they are on their way back again, and the 
sight of the shining wings in the sky calls out the 
trumpeter with his silvery bugle, and soon the 
court are ali assembled. 

Pixie and Whisk make their reports, and 
Queen Mab, rising from her throne, stretched out 
her wand, touched Tiny and Dimple, saying, 
“ We crown you queens in the other portions of 
oar kingdom, for you have done a good work 
among the human folk.” 

Clad in lovely robes, with coronets of sparkling 
gems upon their heads, they stood forth among 
the fairies, while the better portion of the little 
folk sang the coronation song: 


We crown you queens 
In fairy-land, 

The sweetest queens 
Of helping hand. 


Dimple and Tiny blushed very red, as they bent 
the knee and kissed the hand of Queen Mab. 
But all the fairies were not pleased with the honor 
bestowed upon the two; but who ever was at such 
sort of coronations? 


i> 


FERNERY. 


Ferns—those exquisite creations which have of 
late years become so fashionable—are very useful 
as well as ornamental. Many an ugly wall has 
been successfully concealed by these exquisite 
plants, and a small garden made more ornamental 
by their aid. The following hints may be useful 
in the formation of a fernery : 

The first thing to be done, is to seek a shady 
nook in the garden. A corner is prettiest, if you 











can have one; if not, you must make a back with 
some old stumps of trees; if possible, it should 
face the north. Bricks broken up and stones 
must first be placed for drainage; then,on these 
arrange the earth; them have some rough, big 
ones, and with them build a terrace or slips. 
And then comes the interesting part, the filling, 
which, of course, requires taste and judgment, 
as care must be taken to plant the large ferns at 
the back, as they soon overgrow the little ones. 

It adds greatly to the interest of a fernery to, 
collect them yourself. The following list was 
collected by the writer: 

Allosorus crispus, asplenium adiantum nigrum, 
felix feminze multifidum, felix mas, beech fern, 
oak fern, blechnum, ceterach, fragilis, lastica dil- 
atata, osmunda, polypody, polystichum aculeatum, 
scolopendrium, polystichum lonchites. 

Ferns have a very pretty effect in fireplaces in 
the summer-time, arranged amongst virgin cork ; 
and thin leaves dried and placed between two 
pieces of glass make very pretty fire-screens, Few 
pleasanter occupations can be found than to start 
with trowel and basket to search in some fragrant 
woods, and bear home in triumph treasures such 
as these for the rockery in the garden, or the 
glass-house which adorns your window. 
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A wild growth over path and stone, 

A thousand reaching tendrils thrown 
Over the broken wall! 

Here crysta! cups of white are hid 

In mossy niche, dark leaves amid, 
And there the light doth fall. 


Thro’ the veined purple, tenderly 
I lift the foliage, and I see 


Pale tendril, flexile ring. 
Each “ self-sown" plant no hand doth train 


Out to the light, the dew, the rain 
White fingered, seems to cling, 


And throw out feeble growth, in place 
Of flushing to full life and grace, 
These flowers remind me so 
Of pure child-hearts that still will hold 
Yearnings for light, though near the mould 
Each budding grace doth grow. 


O, plant and heart, I see in each 

The trembling, clinging tendrils reach, 
With here and there a flower 

Whose pensive beauty seems a gift, 

Pleading for some kind hand to lift 
Above the mildew's power, 


O, love, be patient! who can tell 

What strength in the crushed heart may dwell 
To lift above earth's blight 

Each leaf and bloom! O, blessed be 

The hand that traineth prayerfully 
One flower to the light! 
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A BRAVE WOMAN. 


RY AUBER FORESTIER. 
Author of “‘ Echoes from Mistland,”’ etc. 

Tt was a tiny parlor, but its air of exquisite re- 
finement would have graced a princely saloon. 
The walls were hung with tasteful engravings, 
daintily-bound volumes of prominent literary 
works and of musical compositions were grace- 
fully scattered about on tables, book-shelves and 
musical cabinet, 

At the extreme end of the room was a full-sized 
concert grand piano. Truly giant-like was its ap- 
pearance there. The lid was closed, but sundry 
volumes and single pieces of music were strewn 
over the top of the instrument, as though its owner 
had been suddenly called away, and there had 
been time only for the one hurried act of closing 
the lid. This was an office that doubtless had 
come to be performed almost mechanically to the 
tenderly cherished instrument. 

And near the silent piano lay she who but 
now had evoked from it living voice, who had 
poetically declared that she was confident it pos- 
sessed a living soul, although her friends weli- 
knew that it was simply invested with a reflex of 
the pulse-beats of her own rich soul. She lay with 
closed eyes, the long lashes resting on the marble 
cheeks, sleeping the long last sleep in the softly- 
cushioned casket that was to bear the poor tired 
body to its long last home, the beautiful spirit 
having taken its flight to the home of all harmony, 
where thousandfold more beautiful music would 
be heard than possibly could be evoked from the 
cold keys of the instrument she loved. 

The small room was crowded with fricncs of 
the family, and it was with difficulty that I gained 
entrance by the back parlor door. I took my 
stand by the end of the piano, where my eyes 
could rest on the beautiful pale face and peaceful 
form, and there I remained fascinated in the con- 
templation, until those stately black-robed figures 
appeared to fasten down that dread covering that 
was forevermore to veil her earthly semblance 
from our sight, I threw myself into one of the 
waiting carriages to follow the silent sleeper to 
the beautifal burying-ground on the banks of the 
Schuylkill, where they were to lay her away, and 
as I was solemnly borne along, I found myself 
passing in review of the life of her whom you will 
all agree with me in calling a brave woman, 
when you have heard her story. 

Margaret P came of a good old Philadel- 
phia family, widely known, highly honored, She 
grew up in the lap of luxury, petted, beloved. 
Very early she turned fromthe society gayeties her 
position offered her. She was endowed with 
wonderful talent for music, and her health was 
extremely delicate. “I have not strength enough 
for*both gay society and for study,” said she. “I 
shall make no great claims on the former, for the 











present, at all events, and devote myself to the 
latter. I must develop the talent intrusted to my 
care, that I may have a solid foundation for much 
future enjoyment for myself and others. Besides, 
should we ever become poor it would be useful in 
a practical way.” 

Margaret’s friends were quite amused at the 
idea of poverty ever drawing near one whose 
father was doing so princely a business as Mr. 
P——, and who would enter into so handsome 
a fortune at his death. The girl listened good 
naturedly to all they had to say, but she was not 
in the least influenced by their words. 

When Margaret was scarcely two and twenty, 
she entered into her fortune. It was a fortune of 
keen mortification, of bitter disappointment. Het 
father died suddenly, and when his affairs were 
investigated, financial ruin was found to be thé 
portion of his family. Her mother had been 
dead for raany years; action devolved upon Mar- 
garet. 

She had just lived through one year of great 
happiness in her betrothal to a man who seemed 
in every way worthy of her love. He might have 
been at least partially so had he been true to his 
better nature. He was fully capable of apprect- 
ating what a prize he had won in Margaret; he 
knew what a heart of gold hers was; but the rock 
on which he was wrecked was compounded of 
worldly ambition and selfishness. He loved 
Margaret, but he loved Ralph W and his inter- 
ests more. He had hoped through the influence 
of Margaret’s father to be very shortly in a posi- 
tion to marry ; he had hoped through her father’s 
munificence to have a handsome start in life, had 
counted finally on her patrimony for the future. 

The death of Mr. P dashed all these hopes. 
Margaret’s patrimony was a burden which Ralph 
was not inclined to share. He was not in Phila- 
delphia when the blow fell; he had been doing 
business for some time in another city, and he 
wrote : 

“DEAR MARGARET: The dreadful news you 
write has completely unnerved me. Poor girl, 
what a weight has fallen on you! I wish I could 
come home to share it with you, but that is sim- 
ply impossible. I, too, am in trouble. I was 
just about writing you of it when your letter 
came. Now, I would not for worlds add to 
your troubles, I will merely say that I am oyer- 
whelmed with business perplexities, When they 
are over I will come to you; until then bear with 
me and have patience. 

“ Yours, with all my love, 
“ RALPH.” 

A strange, strange letter. So I thought when 
it was shown to me; so Margaret. thought when 
she received it. She read it many times, and a 
chill of horror crept over her. But she clutched 
vehemently at that idea of his being in trouble. 
No! He could not mean to forsake her. Who 
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could tell how great his own trouble might be? 
and that last sentence was meant to sustain her 
with hope. 

She never dreamed of his having written thus 
merely in view of retaining his hold on her in case 
of any error in the rumors that had reached him 
concerning the total loss of her father’s property ; 
and in the first days of her bereavement. and per- 
plexities she hoped daily to hear further from him. 
She wrote him a loving letter, begging him 
to confide to her his troubles, that they might en- 
dure together. He did not reply; he never 
wrote to her again. She wept bitter tears of 
anguish, yet could not wholly believe him false 
until.a year later, when she heard of his marriage 
with a beautiful and wealthy girl of the city 
where he had been living. The long agony of 
suspense had prepared her for whatever might 
occur. Was it better or worse for her that she 
need no longer, watch for the letter that never 
came? She could not tell. 

But Margaret had not folded her hands and 
lived only in her grief during that long year of 
waiting for her doom, O,no!. She had been up 
and doing. She was the eldest of four children, 
The others ranged from twelve to eighteen years 
of age. Laura, the elder of these, undertook to 
keep the house, and attend to the family sewing. 
Margaret obtained music pupils, and thus earned 
sufficient to comfortably supply the requirements 
of their new home,,and educate Hal and Frank, 
the two younger children, Gn her, too, devolved 
the task of keeping up Laura’s faint courage. 
Laura was crushed by the family reverses; was 
forever fretting for lost luxuries and position, was 
sure that Margaret could never be so brave if she 
felt as dreadfully as she did; was even confident 
that Margaret had not loved Ralph W—— so very 
much, or she would not have “ got over it so 
easily.” 

Laura’s housekeeping would not have been of 
the most comfortable nature, had not Margaret 
found time amid all her manifold duties to lend a 
helping hand, and finally to pay for increased 
hired help. _ But oh, how wonderfully patient 
Margaret was! And after a time, when Laura’s 
health began to fail, she showered upon her every 
attention, bringing into the house, too, a distant 
relative of whom Laura was fond, to wait on and 
give her companionship when she must be away. 

Laura never questioned about Margaret’s health, 
and yet, although naturally stronger as well as 
more energetic, she was a greater sufferer than 
Laura. Many times she has sat for hours, giving 
lessons, perchance, to her least interesting pupils, 
when her poor body was racked with pain. Just 
before her death she once told me that for years 
she had never known what it was to be wholly 
free from pain, not to be at least conscious of some 
one of her organs. All were weak, lungs and 
heart giving her especial trouble. She died of a 








distressing form of heart disease. Yet she was 
never known to complain; even when’ at times 
compelled to keep her bed for a few days, she 
maintained such a cheerful serenity that those who 
did not know her accused her of only fancying 
herself ill. 

Once, when asked how it was that amid all her 
trials she had so rarely shed tears, she said: 
“There was a time in my life when I wept almost 
incessantly, but no one knew it. Had any one 
else ever seen me as cowardly as I have seen my- 
self, it would have robbed me of the courage I 
was fighting for. I wept all my tears away 
then.” 

She took great pride in the education of the 
boys, Hal and Frank. ‘They loved her devotedly 
too, and yet many times I thought them exacting 
and selfish in their demands on her. Certainly, 
they did not fully realize the manifold sacrifices 
she made for them, nor the varied hardships of 
her lot.. Like Laura, they leaned on her, and be- 
cause suffering had made her so strong to endure, 
they all believed her incapable of as much feeling 
as the rest of them. Margaret was proud as well 
as sensitive, and they none of them knew how 
often they wounded her to the quick. 

“They are a selfish set, every one of them,” I 
one day impetuously exclaimed, as some little 
family incident brought it forcibly to my mind 
that Margaret was not as fully appreciated by her 
family as she ought to be; “and, Margaret, you 
will just ruin those boys if you indulge them so 
much.” 

The tears came into her beautiful eyes; she 
flushed a little. “Ono,” she said; “I don’t be- 
lieve kindness ever ruined any one. And the 
poor boys can only be young once. I think they 
will be better men for having had a happy child- 
hood, such as I try to make for them.’’ 

She had the great happiness of seeing them both 
turn out well; both became honest, trustworthy 
men, and especially Hal grew more and more in 
sympathy with her, as he grew older. ‘When she 
died he was twenty-two, Frank twenty-four years 
of age, they had been for some time making their 
own way in the world, and would have gladly had 
her cease her lessons. ‘To this she would not con- 
sent. She let them contribute their share to the 
housekeeping, and insisted upon their laying by all 
else they could spare from their salaries, that they 
might early establish homes of their own. 

For herself, from the day the boys ceased to be 
an expense to her, she began to put by money for 
Laura, that the latter might be independent in 
case of her death. “I could not bear to think,” 
she once said to mé, “ that Laura should be wholly 
dependent on either of the boys ; because if they 
were matried; and she could not be happy with 
their wives, ‘it would be very sad.” 

The result of this careful forethought was that 
she actually succeeded in leaving to Laura 
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a sufficient income to supply all the absolute 
necessaries of life; and she was perfectly sat- 
isfied that the boys, whether married or single, 
would always add something every year to her in- 
come. 

“It was very good in Margaret,”’ Laura said to 
me, in speaking of it long after. “She was not 
in the least sensitive herself, she could get along 
everywhere and with every one; but she knew 
how different I was.” 

“Yes, you are different,’ I thought. Yet I-for- 
bore, even as Margaret herself would have done, 
from making any comments. Of what avail? If 
Laura had not comprehended her sister while 
living, how could I make her do so? 

No one but myself ever knew that Margaret 
had had several quite desirable offers of marriage ; 
and she would never have told me, had I not 
myself observed. In one instance especially, I 
remonstrated with her for saying “ no.” 

“T have never been able to love but one man,” 
said Margaret, “and without love, I cannot marry. 
Mr. R is, as you say, good; he hasoffered to 
take care of Laura for me,” (the boys were then 
doing for themselves) “ but, my friend, #t is of no 
use. I cannot.” 

O, what a noble heart Ralph W~— trampled 
upon! What a noble, brave life he put away 
from his own. A very different man he would have 
been had he been true to her. Perhaps it would 
have been impossible for him to have been in any 
way worthy of her. Yet there must have been 
some good in his nature, certain possibilities which 
he himself crushed, else a woman like Margaret 
P——~ could never have loved him as she did. 
I often wonder if the thought of her does not 
fill him with pangs of remorse. I think it 
surely must. 

Well, hér sorrows are over, her fight is 
fought, the noblest of victories by her was won. I 
often think of the expression of perfect peace on 
the beautiful face I long gazed on before she was 
borne away forever from our sight. And every day, 
in those boys of hers, I see the fruits of her brave 
efforts. They often come and talk to me about 
her, and I find that the older they grow the more 
fully they profit by the memory of her example 
and teachings. Especially Hal’seems to be arriv- 
ing at a full appreciation of her splendid character. 
As for Laura, she at least bears Margaret in grate- 
ful remembrance, but she never did and never 
will appreciate her. 








HE is good that does good to others. If he 
suffers for the good he does, he is better still; and 
if he suffers from them to whom he did good, he 
is arriving to that height of goodness that nothing 
but an increase of his sufferings can add to it; if 
it-prove his death, his virtue is at its summit; it 
is heroism complete. 

VOL. XCVIII.— 23. 





' ARISEN! 
EASTER HYMN, 








FLORENCE AVENEL. 


Sad, sad hearts with dole and sorrow weeping, 
Weep no more, for the clouds have passed away, 
Gates of heaven that cherubim were keeping 
Ope unto their only Lord while dawns the Easter 
Day! 
Rolled the stone from gates the Saviour leayeth, 
Fled th’ angelic guard to speed with Him its flight, 
Death no more the Christian heart grieveth 
Past its desolation’s hour, forever gone its night ! 
Sing, seraphic hosts, with one rejoicing, 
Christ is arisen, and unto all men peace! 
Sing ! celestial choir, glad songs full voicing, 
Sing! for hell is beaten down and Christ hath 
found release ! 


Dread the pang and glad the Resurrection ! 
Sharp the fierce goad and sharp the cruel crown ! 
Sure to him the throne of God's election, 
Swift into ‘heaven He ‘soars, while Satan’ falleth 
down | 
Sing ! ye hosts! your Lord to you returneth ! 
Sing! not Death can chain the Holiest One, 
So to God, the soul that evil spurneth 
Shall rise on wings of happy flight when Life's full 
task is done! 


ge 
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“Ah! well! Martie, there is one consolation. 
By and by, a day will come when we shall all be 
equal—when all these precious sticklers for caste 
will find their occupation gone forever. Heaven 
give us patience until that day !’’ 

And such a look of resignation came upon Ber- 
tha Calderon’s face as made her companion laugh 
heartily. 

_“ It.is evident that you take my troubles lightly, 
Martie—well, one doesn’t always look for sym- 
pathy in the right direction,” 

** Nothing of the sort, Bert; if you had seen 
the expression on your face a while ago! You 
must have /e/¢ how comical it was. But. tell me 
all about it! I want to identify myself with the 
situation, and then let us see what can be done ? 
But I am sure you will not need any extraneous 
assistance.” 

“You know nearly all the facts. Of course, 
Martie, it is needless for. me to tell you that there 
are some things peculiarly sacred to the two par- 
ties, and never to be repeated. Now, if I were 
like some girls, | would be pining away, wearing 
the willow, making a martyr of myself.in quick 
consumption. But I never intended to accépt that 
course exactly. There isn’t a very powerful vein 
of sentiment in me—never was, or every thing 
might have been different. It is three years or 
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mere, since I met Ralph Livingston at my uncle’s 
house in Cambridge. You know I spent three 
months there that winter, and all was so gay 
and lovely. Why, Martie, there were usually 
two Germans a week—and Germans were more 
to me then they are now, and Ralph led nearly all 
of them. He had such a superb figure, and all 
that savoir faire so essential in a society man. 
The way he danced attendance upon me among 
so many belles, was something marvelous; for I 
was only passably good looking, as you know.” 

Now, that was a mistake on Miss Calderon’s 
part, She hadn’t vanity enough, looking into her 
mirror every day, to see any attraction in the deli- 
cate oval face, with its creamy complexion, dark 
flashing eyes, and slightly retroussé nose—re- 
deemed, however, by the beauty of a perfect 
mouth—altogether set in a framework of heavy, 
blue-black hair. Have you seen hair like that? 
It is dull and black in the shadow, but in certain 
lights, it catches a hue that is almost Tyrian. And 
then when she smiled, showing two rows of 
dazzling white teeth, Bertha was charming. 

“Yes, I know,” said Martie, dreamily, “you 
lack color only to give you that gypsy-beauty 
which Leslie Grahame admires so much. He 
told me so last night.” 

“You are very tenacious in embracing what 
Leslie Grahame says, Martie,” and Bertha looked 
intently from under her heavy brows at the down- 
cast face of her friend. There was a tell-tale 
flush there, which Bertha’s eyes were keen to 
understand. 

“ You are drifting away from your story, Bert, 
and mamma will be after us directly, to dress for 
dinner,” said Martie, and Bertha went on: 

“ That flirtation, Martie, for it ended as such, 
progressed for some time, until one evening, Ralph 
told me in some trepidation that his parents had 
returned from abroad, and were eager to push for- 
ward a matrimonial alliance, which with their 
money-loving eyes, they had long had in view for 
him.” 

Bertha choked down a great lump that had 
risen in her throat, and with expressive gesture 
proceeded : 

“ Don’t ask me what I did then, Martie; you 
know, though we do not pique ourselves upon our 
caste, we are a proud set, we Calderons—proud 
but poor! Ah, Martie, there’s is the rub! If we 
had not been poor—but there’s always an ‘if’ 
to block the way, you know. What passed then, 
I will not repeat; it was a stormy interview, for I 
let him see what I thought of him, for all his 
caste—and then I bade him farewell.” 

“ And what then?” Martie asked. 

“ «What then?’ Don’t you know all the story 
of the Allison interrupted wedding—the grandeur 
of preparations all for naught, the adroitness with 
which the matter was hushed up, and the myste- 
nous whispers that were in circulation afterward 








in regard to the contracting parties? No? Sure 
enough, you were abroad then—but / have ascer- 
tained to a certainty everything in regard to the 
affair, and can even give you an accurate descrip- 
tion of the asylum where Belle Allison languishes 
—hopelessly insane.” 

“Well, Bertha, I confess myself thoroughly 
mystified. And was it all Ralph’s doing ?” 

“ No—not a bit of it! You will see him to- 
night, Martie; judge then, if he be a man who 
would stoop to a dishonor greater than trifling 
with a girl’s love. He and Leslie Grahame were 
always friends; if Leslie should hold Ralph’s con- 
fidence I may not be able to preserve my incog- 
nito, But I have changed considerably in these 
three years, and Janette was kind enough to in- 
troduce me as her cousin, even to Mr, Grahame, 
so I am supposed to be Miss Galbraith. It is 
amusing to hear the few whom I have met give 
me that title.” 

It was a gala night at Long Branch,and out on 
the balcony of the hotel, in a broad flood of moon- 
light, a small party had gathered, for the ball had 
not yet opened—and among them were Mrs. Ja- 
nette Galbraith—the stylish widow, with her 
daughter Lamartine, and her cousin and profegée, 
Miss Bertha Galbraith Calderon. The soft moon- 
beams fell shiningly over the folds of Bertha’s 
pale rose silk, and shot with a thousand lights the 
diamond butterfly that trembled on her hair. She 
was eminently handsome to-night, and Leslie 
Grahame thought so, as he sauntered along the 
piazza with his friend, to where she stood, talking 
gossip with those around her. 

“ Mr. Livingston, Miss Galbraith; Miss Martie 
Galbraith,” and Bertha found herself bowing low 
before her old lover. There was not a line upon 
his face, a light in his eye, to indicate recognition 
on his part, and with her heart beating wildly, in 
spite of herself, she thought ; 

“ He does not recognize me—has perhaps for- 
gotten me. I have waited patiently for this time, 
and we shall see whether it be caste or money 
that shall stand between us now. Apparently he 
has not changed a particle; it is only 7 who am 
altogether different from the Bertha Calderon he 
once professed to love. If it had not been for 
that dear old uncle Galbraith, whose face I never 
saw in life, but who was good enough to die and 
leave me his money, I might still be poor Bert 
Calderon, dependent upon another’s bounty, too 
insignificant for acknowledgment from those 
who imagine they have caste, but are without 
brains sufficient to teach them the meaning of the 
word.” 

“What are you dreaming about, ma mie ?” 
asked Martie, across Mr.» Grahame’s shoulder, 
“you have not spoken a word for two minutes, by 
my watch.” 

“Oh! not much, dear,’’ replied Bertha, “all the 
‘world is exercised just now over the death of a 
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great man; some one spoke his name a while 
ago, and since then, I’ve been ‘trying to think 
how long that same world with all its charitable 
pretensions will retain any recollection of his 
great deeds. We are all prone to forget, you 
know.” 

“ Not very long, I’ll warrant!” said Leslie Gra- 
hame. “ Just while his money lasts, there will be 
some to put on the garb of hypocrisy and wear it 
while it shall serve their purpose so to do, and 
then all memory of him will be consigned to ob- 
livion.” 

“Ah! poor man!” ‘said Bertha. “I have 
heard that his wealth, so wonderfully obtained, did 
not give him pleasure. It is generally the case— 
riches rarely suffice for happiness, and love of 
money, for the sake of money, is truly the root of 
all evil. Only the honest poor, who never long 
for that which is beyond them, nor feel the respon- 
sibilities which pride of birth and position give, 
know the beauty of true content.” 

There was a shade of asperity in her voice and 
a tone so familiar to Ralph Livingston that he 
bent near to get a better view of her face. 

“Why do you look at me so?” she asked. 

“T was trying to find in your face something 
that was like a friend I once possessed ; the bitter- 
ness with which you spoke a moment since, re- 
minded me forcibly of that friend.” 

“ Indeed ?” she asked, “ Then you are not one 
of those who so soon forget.” 

“ Unfortunately—no. I have the gift of remem- 
brance in a remarkable degree. Sometimes—I 
wish it were not so.” > 

“TI, too, am a good memorizer, Mr. Livingston, 
particularly where faces and voices are concerned. 
And happily for me, my memories are not’such 
that I should wish them blotted out.” 

“ Favored mortal! to have nothing but delight to 
look back upon. I trust your future may be equally 
blest. But the ball is in motion now, Miss Gal- 
braith ; it is a long time, over three years, since I 
danced, but—I will waive all my objections now, 
if you will favor me with your hand?” 

“De tout mon caur—monsieur |” 

And laughing, she stepped across the threshold 
with him into the brilliant room, where groups of 
gay folk were already forming for the Prince Jm- 
periel. As the light fell upon Bertha’s face, for 
the first time he saw her plainly ; and an exclamation 
of astonishment burst impulsively from his lips. 
For a moment his face was deadly pale, but he 
quickly recovered his composure, and they crossed 
the room, he, a man almost faultily distingué, and 
she, an uncommon beauty, in a sphere where un- 
common beauties are common, if you will pardon 
the paradox. 

The quadrille went on as quadrilles generally 
do, and after it there followed a ga/op in which 
Livingston showed his fine figure to advantage and 
Bertha was quite at home. 





“ Martie—it is a foregone conclusion,” said Mrs, 
Galbraith to her daughter, “see how desperately 
Bertha is flirting with that man. Do you know 
anything of him ?” 

“He is Mr. Grahame’s friend—beyond that I 
do not know, mamma.” 

Livingston was quiet and taciturn—very differ- 
ent from what he had been in the old time, Ber- 
tha thought; change had not come to her alone. 
And it was a difficult matter to entertain him. 
He seemed content to sit beside her, listening to 
the uninterrupted flow of her talk, now and then 
making some sharp interpolation which would 
bring from her, in turn, either a cutting sarcasm or 
a peal of merry laughter. At times, he would fix 
his eyes, with keen scrutiny, upon her face, and 
words would fashion themselves upon his lips, 
which he had not the will to utter, or else, having 
the will, he conquered it with a strong effort. It 
was well with Bertha that she could understand 
all this, but for Livingston the situation was pitiful. 
He never looked upon her, but, before his eyes, 
rose the image of the only love his life had known 
—a poor girl, whose beauty and goodness had 
first commended her to him, but whose sterling 
qualities could not weigh in the balance against 
wealth and family. Where was she? Had she 
broken her heart over his desertion of her? Was 
she aware of the retribution which he felt had 
come upon him for his cruel treatment of her? 
These questions framed themselves in quick suc- 
cession in his mind—but there was none to 
answer them. He longed to place confidence in 
Miss Galbraith—she seemed worthy of it—and 
tell of his past. But then—he shuddered lest he 
might bring ridicule upon himself for the shame- 
ful part he had enacted in it. Somehow—though 
he had forsworn friendship in the past three 
years—he had a wish to appear well in this girl’s 
eyes. As to love, that was something to which he 
had bidden farewell forever. 

One morning, they had been wandering about 
the beach together, listening to the crude music 
of the fishermen at their toil, and growing weary, 
had stopped to rest in the shadow of some jutting 
rocks. Livingston had taken from Bertha’s 
hands her copy of Tennyson. 

“So, you read the poet laureate, then!” 

A sneer rested upon his handsome face, as he 
turned the pages listlessly. 

“Oh! yes;” said Bertha. “TI think all the 
world is tender upon Tennyson. Do not you read 
him ?” 

“ No—not now. Which of his poems do you 
most admire, Miss Galbraith ?” 

“'Well—I cannot say that I have any particular 
favorite. Almost every line of Tennyson finds 
an echo in my heart. Perhaps‘ Locksley Hail’ 
is the one I have read most.” 

Livingston started, and bit his lip ; there seemed 
to be hidden meaning in her words sometimes, 
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Was there anything beside the mere words in 
what she had just said ? 

Bertha was leaning her head upon her hand, 
and her eyes were fixed thoughtfully upon the 
horizon far away, as she repeated with perfect 
emphasis, that couplet : 

*‘ Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs 
have sung. 

Puppet to a father's threat and servile to a shrewish 
tongue,” ‘ 

He looked at her, bewilderment in his gaze, 
She returned the look—a strange smile upon her 
lips as she asked : 

“ Mr. Livingston—do you believe in drugging 
one’s memories, lest one wear that crown of sor- 
rows, Mr. Tennyson speaks of ?” 

“ Yes—if it were possible! But I wish to ask 
you a question. Why do you read ‘ Locksley 
Hall’ ?” 

“ Shall I be candid with you?” 

“ Yes—if you will.” 

« Well—there is much in ‘ Locksley Hall’ bor- 
dering upon identity with my own life.” 

“TI would not have thought that. You do not 
seem depressed by any misfortune that may have 
befallen you in love.” 

“Iam not one to wear the willow,” she said, 
with a flush, “ But I regret that I cannot say the 
same of you—Ralph Livingston !”’ 

And her eyes shot defiant glances at him... He 
started, but again controlled his emotion. What 
spell was upon. the girl to make her spcak his 
name as one had spoken it long ago! He stooped 
to pick up the book which had dropped from his 
hands, and which had opened to the fly-leaf, 
whereon was inscribed: 

“Bertha Calderon.” 

“ Great heaven!” he cried, “ how came this 
book in your possession? ” 

“ By the right of ownership, if I mistake not.” 

* And you are, indeed ——” 

He was fairly gasping, his eyes staring, his 

hands outstretched to her, where she stood against 
the rocks, 
“ Bertha Galbraith Calderon! at your service, 
He sat down, and covered his face with his 
hands, then rising, he strode several times up and 
down the beach, while Bertha stood silently re- 
garding him. By and by, he returned to where 
she waited, and in his face were traces of a great 
mental struggle. 

“ Bertha,” he said, huskily, “if you hated me 
for my cowardly behavior towards you three years 
ago, you never would have permitted me to touch 
your hand again. You would not, in order still 
to be my friend, have striven to wear a mask, 
which several times I have been upon the point 
of breaking through. I know your nature too 
well to think otherwise, And I am a dastard 


sir 


now—knowing you for the girl I loved ere I 








proved recreant to every principle of manhood 
and honor—if I do not fall upon my knees and 
crave your pardon, Bertha, have you gauged 
my love fur you by my want of courage in meet- 
ing the difficulties by which I was beset? I was 
false—craven—and well-earned the punishment 
I received. Perhaps you remember some con- 
versations we had in former days, during which 
you may have learned much of the training the 
Livingstons had given me—how they filled my 
brain with strange notions of caste, schooling me 
to believe in the untold advantages of blood and 
ancestry; when, in fact, I had no right to think 
of such things, much less to claim them. Well, 
they are gone now—their end superinduced by 
the effects of their unjustifiable folly. In an un- 
guarded moment—the evening preceding that 
fatal marriage scene—I learned that, they could 
not even trace my parentage, save that I was born 
of honest, working parents—that, taken in my 
infancy from some asylum, I was adopted by the 
Livingstons, who were childless, reared and 
taught to believe myself their son, heir to their 
great wealth. Think of my misery then, Bertha; 
imagine what was all the sickening splendor of 
that wedding paraphernalia to me, knowing so 
well the hateful part they had doomed me to act. 
Yes, I know how despicable I am. I should 
have rebelled against their scheming at all haz- 
ards. But / was saved. Another knew of the 
plot against the Allisons, and ere the words had 
been spoken which were to unite us, the cere- 
mony was interrupted, and poor Belle Allison 
was taken home in a swoon, from which she re- 
covered only to lapse into the horrors of insanity. 
There was that taint in the Allison blood. Oh! 
caste, wealth, blood, prestige—I sold. my happi- 
ness, my honor for them! How I loathe them 
all!” 

He gulped down a great sob. But Bertha, 
looking in his face, said, calmly: 

“TI have known many a dream end just so, 
Ralph.” 

* But you de not seem shocked at the recital.” 

“No; it 1s all an old story to me,” 

“What?” And his face lighted till he seemed 
almost exalted. “Then you do not. think so 
badly of me? You have not ceased to love me? 
Bertha, you will be my wife?” 

“I did not say that, did I ?”” she asked, with a 
smile. 

“No; but I read it in your face, Is it not so, 
darling? Remember, that though I am not quite 
a beggar, I have no caste or lineage to bring you 
now,” 

“ Better without them, Ralph, if they are but 
the pinchbeck we meet every day under such 
names. But what will Mrs, Grundy say upon 
learning that Fate has awarded you a rich bride 
after all! For Lam rich, Ralph; my uncle Gal- 
braith, for whom I was named, attended to all 
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that part of the business for me, and we can defy 
the world.” 

“ And say farewell: to ‘Locksley Hall,’ and the 
‘identity,’ dearest ?” 

“I cannot promise that, Ralph. Biut you’ve re- 
quited your part of an old debt, and have given 
me in payment thereof, your note @f hand. . Let 
it suffice that I have accepted.” 

And the happy light upon both thefr faces 
showed them content. 

Going back to the hotel, with that valuable 
Tennyson close-clasped in her hands, Bertha 
saw Mrs. Galbraith coming towards them. 

** She looks as if she had good news to impart, 
Ralph; let us hasten.” 

And so she had. 

“I have to ask your congratulations, Mr. Liv- 
ingston,” said the lady, “ upon my daughter's 
betrothal with your friend Mr. Grahame.” 

“I wish them great happiness, madame,” re- 
plied Ralph; “and I, in turn, will present this 
lady to you as my future wife.” 

So there was rejoicing all round. And though 
these young people had cast their lots together, 
there was not much caste in the bargain, after all. 





MASQUERADE. 


MARY TORRENCE. 
The lightest and gayest music heard 
Has a mournful undertone, 
That falls on the heart with a dreary sound, 
And wakens an answering moan, 
The bluest and sweetest violets 
Bloom in the grass o'er a grave, 
And countless wrecks and dead hopes lie 
’Neath the beautiful, smiling wave. 


The fairest flowers of laughter anc song 
Bioom by the river of Tears, 

That flows with a mournfully rippling moan 
Through the sorrowful realm of the Years. 
And we never dream, as their petals fair 
Greet our admiring eyes, 

That they're gently waving to and fro 

To the sorrowful breath of sighs. 


The clown parades the comic stage, 

But a jest his life doth seem, 

A wonderful joke existence is, 

The fairest and funniest dream. 

When the foot-lights are out, and the curtain 
down, 

And the light has died on the air, 

Just watch his face as he walks away, 

And read the tragedy there. 


And thus we play our mimic part 

Till Death lets the curtain down, 

And we leave the fickle, gilded stage 

To some other merry clown. 

I wonder what would the old world think, 
If our masks should fall away 

And reveal the tragic undertone 

Beneath the comic play, 





POCKET MONEY, 


As soon as they can possibly understand it, 
children should be made familiar with the use 
and value of money. Mothers should consider 
instruction in this a valuable branch of education. 
Many parents, ‘either from the idea that it is good 
economy, or from a desire to keép their chil- 
dren in subjection, choose to retain the sole man- 
agement of expenditure in their own hands, pur- 
chasing everything needful for the family, and 
supplying the children with all necessary articles, 
but never with money. 

This is neither good economy nor sound educa- 
tion. It is very necessary that children should 
learn, when young, the value and the use of 
money ; they should be taught to spend it, as well 
as to save it. 

For this purpose, at an early age, children 
should have a fixed allowance, proportioned te 
their years, and to the means of their parents. 
This should be given to them monthly, and at the 
end of each month they should be required to 
produce an exact account of the expenditure of 
the money. By this plan the parents will have an 
opportunity of advising, reproving or commend- 
ing the mode in which the allowance has been 
used. The children have the pleasure of following 
their own tastes and judgments, restrained by the 
prudence their limited means will enforce, 
The charitable will learn self-denial ; the thought- 
less will be trained to reflect, and the extravagant 
will learn economy. 

But when a judicious mother looks over these 
monthly accounts, it must be in a conscientious 
endeavor to improve the opportunity for the ben- 
efit of the child. She must give her admonitions 
and counsels with gentleness and discretion, giv- 
ing too example as well as precept, for if the child 
sees injudicious and extravagant expenditure with 
economical advice, the latter will be naturally at- 
tributed to meanness, 

Frugality and generosity combined form a beau- 
tiful basis for the youthful expenditure of pocket 
money, but extravagance in personal matters will 
lead soon to really mean saving, when benev 
olence is in question. 





THe Way TO Osrain HEALTH.—First study 
to acquire a composure of mind and body, Avoid 
agitation or hurry of one or the other, especially 
just before or after meals, and while the process 
of digestion is going on. To this end, govern 
your temper, endeavor to look at the bright side 
of things; discard envy, hatred, and malice, and 
lay your head upon your pillow in charity with 
all mankind. Let not your wants outrun your 
means, Whatever difficulties you have to en- 
counter, be not perplexed, but think what is right 
to do in the sight of Him who seeth all things, 
and bear, without repining, the result. 
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Playing at Chemistry—Noe. 4. 








JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


Chemistry has been defined in some of the 
standard works upon the subject as:—* that por 
tion of the natural sciences which treats of the 
phenomena resulting from the contact of bodies, 
when these phenomena effect an entire change in 
the constitution of these bodies.” Accurate as this 
definition may be, it certainly does not furnish the 
shortest way of making a big word easy to little 
people, who would not be led by it to believe 
that the science so described bears the closest 
relation to the every-day life of everybody, and 
that the operations described by it are performed 
in every breath we breathe, and are nowhere 
more evident than in the kitchen, where the 
bread rises, the salt melts, the yeast bubbles, and 
the fire burns in illustration of their chemical 
principles. 

A child can readily be made to. understand, 
however, that the material objects, which he sees, 
are made up of many things often entirely unlike 
each other, and also unlike the substance which 
they unite to form, just as a sweet cake bears no 
resembance to the eggs, sugar and flour of which 
it is composed. Even the mixture, or dough, 
when placed in the oven, is changed by the sim- 
ple effect of the heat into something that differs 
from its first form totally, in shape, color and 
taste, Such mixtures and changes occur every- 
where about us, even in the air where they are 
invisible to the eye, and chemistry is the word 
used to express the whole mass of knowledge that 
has been gained upon the subject by much deep 
study and hard work. Many things that are 
solid to the touch, have been found to be formed 
of substances light and invisible as the air, and 
chemistry is daily increasing our knowledge of 
how these different substances seem to love and 
hate each other. We are learning how they rush 
together or fly apart when brought into contact; 
and how they mix, and dance, and play, and part, 
and join, like a group of merry children in a play 
ground. 

That the common air which we breathe is a 
substance having weight can be shown by filling a 
glass goblet full or partly full of water, and then 
placing over the mouth of it a piece of firm paper 
or card-board. If the hand is held firmly upon 
the paper, the glass may be turned bottom upwards 
and the hand removed without any water being 
lost. That is, the paper rests upon the air and 
prevents the water from falling out of the glass. 
A bowl or cup of china will, of course, serve for 
the purpose, but the experiment appears to better 
advantage with a tumbler or glass vessel that per- 
mits the water to be seen supported by the air. 





The paper should be somewhat larger than the 
mouth of the vessel, so that enough surface may 
rest upon ‘the air and 
assure the success of 
the experiment. 

One of the greatest 
of modern chemists 
has said that the burn- 
ing of a common ¢an- 
dle exhibits, when 
fully explained, every 
law under which the 
world of matter is 
governed, and that 
nowhere in the universe does there exist a more 
open door to the study of the philosophy of natare, 
than that narrow way which gleams brightly in 
the flame of a common tallow dip. 

Candles have been only used because they fur- 
nish one of the cheapest and most convenient 
ways of making a substance, called carbon, so hot 
as to shed light in the darkness of night. This 
can be clone also by burning wood, camphine, 
lard and many kinds of oil, all of which contain 
carbon in considerable quantities. If onc end of 
a piece of rag be dropped into a cup of gredse, 
the other end of the rag can be burned, acting 
exactly like the wick of a candle or of a lamp— 
that is, it serves to carry up to the flame the car- 
bon which is to be burned. The candle is, of 
course, a great improvement upon this rude con- 
trivance, for it is found thet when the wick is 
lighted at the upper end, a stream of air flows up 
toward the flame along the outside of the candle, 
keeping it fanned and cool, while the heat passing 
down the wick gently melts the oil in the centre, 
so that it in turn creeps slowly up to the wick to 
feed the flame. The cold outside of the candle 
is therefore like a cup or lamp holding the melted 
fat or oil that is to feed the fire and maintain the 
light. 

That commonest of all things—the flame of a 
candle—will well repay examination. It has been 
described by chemists as of an oblong figure, but 
it might be well described as resembling a leaf, 
almost reproducing that of a rose leaf in its pretty 
outer curves. On closer examination, it appears 
to be brighter towards the tip or point, than at the 
base, where just above the wick appears a spot of 
the same shape, but smaller and darker. This 
inner leaf is composed of the particles of the car- 
bon, which are not yet fully burned, 

Around the flame of the candle is seen some- 
thing—or rather the motion of something that is 
too delicate to be seen. This is the current of 
air drawn into action by the burning, and which 
mingling with the carbon in the flame becomes 
a gas that rushes upwards around the inner flame 
or fire. It is -hard to believe that this light, 
quivering current, which makes an almost invis- 
ible cover or case for the flame, is really substan- 
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ual, and yet it is sufficiently solid to cast a shadow 
in the full blaze of the sum This can readily 
2 be proved by placing a burning candie in 
the bright .sunlight with a piece of white 
paper behind it. The shadow upon the 
paper will present the picture of the flame 
in perfect distinctness—the wick standing 
like a little blasted tree with a bent top; 
above it a tiny leaf-shaped ‘shadow, while 
around and above again looms the same 
shape in a lighter tint, surrounded and sur- 
mounted by a quivering sheath of delicate 
shade cast by the heated air and gas. 
When a candle is blown out a dark vapor or 
smoke rises from the wick, giving out an unpleas- 
ant odor. This vapor receives its color from the 
unburned particles of carbon which are contained 
in it, and this fact can be proved by an easy ex- 
periment. Immediately upon extinguishing the 
flame, and while the smoke is still visible to the 
eye, hold a lighted taper or candle in the line of 
the smoke,but twofr three inches from the wick 
of the extinguished candle, A tiny tongue or 
train of fire will then be seen running from the 
taper downward along the smoke, tracing a path- 
way from particle to particle of the heated car- 
bon until it reaches the extinguished wick, which 
will be relighted without touching the flame from 
which it thus catches its fire. 


3 





That the fuel or substance to be burned must 
become heated before it, as we say, catches fire, 
or exhibits brightness from the application of heat, 
can be proved by simply turning the burning 
candle upside down. The particles of the candle 
then reach the flame before they have been prop- 
erly heated, and instead of serving as food to it, 
they extinguish the fire immediately. 

Every one has learned by practical experience, 
that there is heat in the flame ofa candle, but the 
more accurate experiments of the chemists have 
shown that the flame is hollow, containing within 
# a space of comparative coolness, and that the 
heat occurs where the apparent flame meets the 
outer air. As an evidence of the truth of this 





statement, a piece of white paper may be held 
closely over the flame of a candle until it is 
smoked. If it is removed before catching fire, 
the smoke can be partially rubbed away, and a 
circle or ring will be found more deeply scorched 
than the space within, showing that the heat has 
been much more intense along the outside edge 
of the flame. The air of the room in which this 
experiment is tried must be perfectly still and free 
from draughts, in order to insure an accurate im- 
pression of the flame upon the paper. 

The heated stream of gas rising from a burning 
candle is composed of exactly the same substances 
as common water, and can be changed into that 
liquid by sudden cooling, If the solid head of a 
cold iron poker is held for an instant over the 
flame, a few particles of the cooled gas will be 
found clinging to it in the shape of drops of 
water. The bowl of a cold metallic ladle will 
also gather some dampness, like a delicate dew, 
over the flame ofa burning lamp, and the dimness 
that blears the glass chimney of a lantern or lamp 
when first lighted, is really fine drops of water, 
which will remain visible until the glass grows so 
warm as to dry up the moisture. A common 
lantern will show this dampness very plainly, 
particularly if the glass is so cold as to cool the 
gas very quickly. 

Ouly a small portion of carbon is contained in 
a single candle, and the effect of the burning of 
this substance can be better seen in experimenting 
with a larger quantity. Charcoal, which also 
contains carbon, can be used for this purpose, and 
a very neat experiment can be made by burning 
a lump of it in a glass jar or large tumber. By 
the burning, a heavy, colorless gas will be pro- 
duced, and a piece of paper can be laid over the 
mouth of the glass io prevent this gas from 
escaping while it is left to become slightly cooler. 
This gas is so much heavier than common air 
that it may be poured like water from. the glass 
into another empty tumbler. Being invisible, its 





presence can be tested by placing a lighted candle- 
end or taper in the empty glass, then remove the 
paper from the vessel of carbon and pour the in- 
visible gas into the empty glass. No flame can 
continue in this gas, and if the experiment is suc- 
cessful the burning candle will instantiy die out 
when the gas is poured upon it. 
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A QUIET LUNCH. 





BY JAMES B. MARSHALL. 





Persons. 
Mr. NERVE, Mr. LIsRetTTo, 
Lucy, Mr. Comepy, 
MARTHA, GuS, a negre waiter, 
Police Officer. 


SCENE.—A dining-room. 

Gus. (Walks in very sleepily, humming the 
“Last Rose of Summer.) Dis yere waiten up 
nights for my two misses to come home from de 
opera or de theatre am just as ruinen my health. 
And what's de most, boss Nerve ain’t a knowen 
what's goen on under his nose. S’pose he finds out 
how de girls am taken on, what'll dis child do? 
(Hums—“1 wish J was.an Angel.”) Wonder 
if it’s an opera. If I lose my place here guess 
I'll jine de opera troop. (Some one is heard ap- 
preaching.) Hellow! here’s Miss Martha wid 
company. (Anter Martha.) 

Martha. Gus, has Miss Lucy come in yet? 

Gus, Yes—no—yes. Wish I knowed. 
(aside.) When I come to 'member, I think she 
has, miss. 

Martha. Then, Mr. Libretto, we will not be 
interrupted. So we will have a little lunch and 
a quiet chat. Gus, bring up some lunch and then 
you can go. 

Gus, Yes, miss. (Aside.) Wonder what 
de old boss would say to dis young man a 
lunchen wid his daughter at twelve o’clock at 
night.. High old times dese. (Goes off.) 

Marthe. What do you suppose it is Gus’s 
great ambition to become ? 

Mr. L. Well, judging from his grave looks, 
I should say a lay preacher or a deacon, per- 
“haps. 

Martha. A deacon! a preacher! why I 
would have you to kmow that he dreams of no 
less an honor than an operatic engagement as first 
tenor. 

Mr. L. (laughing.) Let him come out as 
Othello, he would make his fortunes 

Martha. Don’t laugh at the poor fellow. 
Here he comes with delleachien, 

(Enter Gus, bearing a tray with plates and a 
cold chicken.) 

Gus. Nothing cooked in d@house but dis, 
and Mr. Nerve wants cold chicken serbed for his 
lunch to-morrow. 

Martha. Oh! well Gus, you know; just 
say the rats took it. 

Gus, (aside.) Guess de rats wouldn't take it, 
if de old cat should come a prowlen in just now. 

Martha. Gus, you may go now. (He goes 
off humming.) 

Martha, Isn't this delightful and cosy, and no 
one to interrupt us? 





Mr. L. Very, indeed. Shall I help you to 
some of the cutlings? 

Martha If you—please, (Startied.) But 
hark! I hear—I hear some one coming. Qh, 
dear! if it should be my—ah—a burglar. 

Mr. 1. Ah, perhaps I had better, ah, see. 

Martha. It may be some of the family, and 
you, ah, might frighten them, you know. ’ 

Mr. L. Ah yes, ah, I see. 

Martha. Get into this closet, and when all 
is quiet Gus’ll come and let you out.” (MR. 
L. goes into the closet, and MARTHA passes off. 
Mr. L. comes out of the closet.) 

Mr. Z. Vii smother in there. (Looks wildly 
about him, and espies the luncheon table.) This 
is much better, I'll crawl under here. (Hides. 
Enter Lucy and Mr. CoMEDY.) 

Lucy. See, Mr. Comedy, what a thoughtful 
fellow our Gus is. He's gone off to bed, no 
doubt, and left this as a peace offering. 

Mr. C. He's a jewel, isn’t he? 

Lucy. Yes, a black diamord. 

Mr.C. Iwill give him a present this Christ- 
mas—a pair of skates, or something of that kind. 

Lucy. Do you know that Charlie Libretto 
has been coming here, for I can’t say how long, 
ordering Gus about as if he was his master, and 
has yet to remember him. Such meanness} 

Mr. C. 1 can tell you enough of his small 
actions. I’m in his father’s office, you know. 
(Mr. L. pokes Ais head, unseen, from under the 
table, and shakes an invisible person.) 

Lucy. Pshaw| I know him. 

Mr. C. (Rising from the table and looking 
toward the door.) Perhaps I had better be go- 
ing. Don’t I, ah, hear some one moving? I 
don’t wish to alarm them ; I’ll go. 

Lucy. You can’t get out without passing 
them. What sha// Ido? Here, quick, get into 
this closet, and when all is quiet, Gus’ll come and 
let you out. (MR. C. goes into the closet.) 

Lucy. Now I will turn out the gas, and go 
up to my room till all is quiet. (@oes off. Enter 
Gus with a lighted candle, humming, “J dreamt 
1 dwelt in Marble Halls.’’ | 

Gus. Dis ’ere way of keepéen ‘late hours 
won’t do. Where will my woice be next thing ? 
Can't sleep: dream of robbers and ghosts all de 
time. (Discovers the lunch.) I'm one of de 
rats dat hasn’t had his lunch. (Seats Aimseif.) 
Dis am comfort,to be sure. Eat as much and 
long as I like and nobody to ’sturb me wid dere: 
Here, Gus; come right away. (Axtends his 
legs under the table and comes in contact with 
Mr. L. Fumps up in fright.) Golly a massy! 
What's dat? (/# a whisper.) Suppose it am 
a burglar. I'm a gone child, sure! Wish I’se in 
bed under de clothes. (With more confidence.) 
Ma’be it’s de table legs. Nothing like be’en 
on de safe side. I'll get de gun ou of de 
closet. 
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Mr. L. (Asicde.) _ Uf Um discovered under 
here, that crazy fellow will shoot without ever 
looking to see who it is. 

Gus.\ (Opens the closet,and seeing some one 
within slams the door, fastening tt, and rushes 
off shouting,) Police! Police! Help! -ete. (Zx- 
ter MARTHA.) 

Martha. Mr. Libretto! ; Mr. - Libretto! 
Don’t make so much noise. I’m:coming as fast 
as I can. I couldn’t find Gus: «(Goes to the 
closet and opens tt, and seeing that the person 
within is not MR. L., faints with a.seream and 
Mr. C. jumps out, catches her as she falls. Enter 
Lucy.) 

Lucy. Don’t make so much’ noise, Mr. 
Comedy; Gus can’t be found, but you will 
awaken my (Discovers MARTHA in Com- 
EDY’S.arms.) What does this mean, sir? 

Mr. C. I really don’t—ah—know. . Yes! 
yes! I can explain my share, if you give me time 
to recover myself. 

Lucy. Explain, indeed! Put my sister 
down, What is all this, sir? (Mr. L. comes out 
Srom under the table on all fours.’ Lucy turns 
around and discovers him, and falls into a chair, 
sereaming,) Robbers! Father! Help! Help! 
(MARTHA comes to and rushes over to Lucy. 
Enter Mr. NERVE on one side, and GuS with an 
officer on the other.) 

Mr. N. Where are they? Don’t permit 
them to escape! (Discovers MR. C, and MR. 
L.) How came you here, gentlemen? (Mr. 
C. and Mr. L. confer together in an undertone.) 

Mr. C. Vl get both of us outof this scrape : 
forget. 

Mr. L. Agreed. (Gus ‘and the officer go 
about looking for the burglars: MR. L. goes over 
to the girls and explains the situation.) 

Mr. C. You see; Mr. Nerve, Mr. Libretto 
and myself were coming up the street together, 
and just as we came opposite your door, out 
rushes Gus, shouting like a madman. Entering 
the house, as Gus had left the door wide open, 
we found your daughters terribly frightened at 
Gus’s mad behavior. 7hey haven’t seen any 
burglars, nor do I believe has any one else. 

Mr. L. Tt was very fortunate we came along 
as we did. 

Lucy. Gis grows worse and worse. (MR. 
N. walks up to the table and discovers the remains 
of the lunch.) 

Mr. N. What is all this? Some persons 
have been ‘eating here: nothing ‘of this kind 
about when I retired. (7hey all crowd about 
the table except GUS.) 

Mr. N. Augustus. 

Gus. Sir. (He comes forward, trying to 
appear much surprised to see the lunch.) 

Mr. N.’ Do you know anything about this? 

Gus. N-no—no, sir. 

Afr. C. Mr. Nerve, do you not notice how 








guilty he looks? My opinion is that he has been 
entertaining some of his friends. 

Mr. N. That's it, that’s it; and it is not the 
first time, I’m quite sure. I have repeatedly, of 
late, asked at breakfast or lunch for certain choice 
bits, and have been informed by him that the rats 
had taken them. Officer, take the drunken rascal 
to the station. (Gus attempts to make himself 
heard, but is taken off by the officer, who has 2 
few words whispered to him by Mx. L.) 

Mr. N. 1 hope, Mr. Comedy and Mr. Li- 
bretto, as it is so near*morning, you will both 
stop'for a cup of coffee, 

Martha and Lucy. 
stop. 

Messrs C. and L. We shall be very happy 
to take a quiet lunch with you. 


Yes, gentlemen, do 


-.- 


BENEDICITE. 


BY FANNIE E. FOSTER, 


She is sailing out on the distant deep, 
May the stars their brightest vigils keep, 
And no mermaid song her senses steep. 








Oh, Cynthia, queen, keep your white face free 
From fleecy clouds—a grim augury— 
To guide that ship to her “ain countree.” 


May the wisest goddess firmly hold 
The breakers wild, as she once controlled 
The salt sea-waves for a warrior bold. 


Like cymbals soft may the calm sea sound 

‘Gainst shores where the murm'ring shell is 
found, 

As the heart repeats, * I am homeward bound!" 


And may zephyrs light, so freely strown 
With spices rare from isle Ceylon blown, 
Caress the brow of this wanderer lone. 


Sweet be the whisper from lip to hand, 

Bright be the dreams in her fatherland 

As magic threads from some fairy’s wand. 

And now in your Steeple, silent bell, 

Come ring out for me hope’s burial knelt, 

For bands are sundered, and—hearts as well! 





OIL ON THE TROUBLED WATERS.—The idea 
expressed in this heading, though it is commonly 
held to be of sacred origin, or as merely a poet- 
ical manner of expressing a common-place occur- 
rence, may, nevertheless, be taken literally as 
well as figuratively, it being, as a matter of fact, 
a saying which has satisfactory ground-work in 
hatural facts. It was recently stated in evidence 
before the commissioners appointed to enauire 
into the herring fisheries of Scotland, that the 
practice of pouring a quantity of oil from a boat 
on to the surface of the sea, during the heavy 
weather, had the immediate effect of calming the 
waters and relieving the boat from the danger of 
heavy, broken water. 
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HOW ONE WOMAN ‘SUC- 
CEEDED. 


ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, 

“ Lizzie Gartrell!) Can you be in earnest? 
Are you really going to. open a shop ?”’ 

“I suppose so,” was the laughing reply, 
“since you choose to\put it in that way, Yes,-it 
is a shop, of course, but I believe I have rather 
idealized it. It is to be different from ordinary 
shops, you know; if it-were not, there would be 
no particular call for it here. And I do not see 
why a lady should not engage in such a business, 
and remain just as much a lady as if she taught 
schoo! or wrote stories.” 

“ Both of which we have tried and found. in- 
adequate to our wants,” said the first speaker, “I 
the school-teaching, an@ you the story-writing. 
Look at my gloves as anyillustration.” And she 
held up two fingers that had worked their way 
quite through: the: poorly-made kids. “ But, 
Lizzie,” she continued, “you are slightly demented, 
nevertheless. And what of Dr. Ferris, I should 
like to know ?” 

Lizzie Gartrell’s fair face flushed crimson for a 
moment—then she replied, calmly :+“There is 
nothing between Dr. Ferris and myself. I have 
found him a very pleasant acquaintance ;. and 
have, like other young ladies, received slight at- 
tentions from him... .He is at liberty to continue 
our acquaintance, if he sees fit—and_ he is also at 
liberty to break it_off.”” 

“I am sure she loves him,” said Cornelia Baird 
to herself, “ but how proud she is!’ Then aloud: 
“He is very aristocratic, you know, and so are 
all the family. They have a horror of trade, and 
of women. who earn, their living—they do not 
recognize them beneath the rank of school 
teachers,” 

“ These are not the questions that are at present 
agitating my mind,” replied Lizzie, with provoking 
composure, “‘ my thoughts centre upon the grand 
subject of my very. small capital and the many 
things it is expected to accomplish. I shall look 
for some valuable suggéstions from you, Cor- 
nelia.”’ : 

The two girls were talking in Lizzie Gartrell’s 
room, soon to be her room no longer—for thai 
young lady had resolved to try the experiment of 
making a career for herself. Rather less than a 
year ago, her only brother had married; and 
although 4e could not see why she should not feel 
as much at home in his house as ever, Lizzie’s 
penetration soon made the discovery that, if she 
wished to continue on good terms with her sister- 
in-law, it would never do to live with her, Mrs. 
Sam was a very pleasant acquaintance, or ordinary 
friend—but she was not satisfactory for human 
nature’s daily food, - 

Lizzie Gartrell had very littlke—and she had 








hitherto made very little ; occasionally writing 
clever stories that brought her a fair remunera- 
tion, but could not be locked upon as a depend- 
ence; and having looked matters and ‘things 
squarely in the face, she was resolved under the 
circumstances to take a new departure. She 
lived in a country town where a good deal of bus- 
iness| was done; but where people had ‘only 
lately waked up to the knowledge of certain 
needs. Traversing the principal thoroughfare, 
one-day, on @ walk of investigation, the idea of 
her shop first suggested itself. All the shops she 
saw were cut after the same pattern, some larger, 
some smaller; and she had certain notions of 
her own on the subject which, if properly carried 
out, would certainly prove a success. Part of her 
small stock of money could be invested in this 
way; and she felt sure of its bringing a liberal 
return. 

She paused in front of a little zephyr store 
where she had frequently made small purchases, 
and had become interested in the proprietor—a 
delicate little woman who was so evidently a 
lady, that it was not necessary for her to speak 
of having ..seen better days. She was now a 
widow with three children to support; and lack- 
ing business knowledge and enterprise, as well 
as capital, the little shop in which some kind 
friends had set her up was fast proving a failure. 

Miss Gartrell stepped in now to see how she 
was getting on; and found poor little Mrs. Webb 
almost in tears. 

«“T must rent half of the store,” she said, ‘there 
are two windows, you see—but I am afraid that 
no one will care to take part of it, or that I may 
get some one who would be very disagreeable.” 

“I wonder if 7 would be?” asked Lizzie with 
a smile, “I hope not—for I think that half a 
store would suit me better than a whole one.” 

One thing led to another; and when they 
parted, Mrs. Webb found herself, to her great 
surprise, provided with a joint-tenant for the 
store and also with a boarder. For Lizzie dis- 
covered that the litte woman had a large sunny 
room which she would be glad to have occupied; 
and it seemed a most providential happening for 
both of them that they had been brought together. 
It was delightful to our heroine to have Mrs, 
Webb’s protection and companionship in her new 
venture; and her eye was so bright and her step 
so elastic on her walk homeward, that Dr. Ferris, 
passing hurriedly in his buggy, suddenly thought 
that he had not been aware how attractive-look- 
ing she was. 

His deferential bow was returned with a gay 
smile, as Lizzie recalled the saying that, for a 
woman to give her hand with dignity, she must 
be able to stand alone, She was not in the least 
strong-minded—being naturally ivy-like in her 
inclinations; but she refused to cling unless her 
support was a genuine monarch of the forest. 
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Miss Gartrell lost no time in preambles—having 
once decided on her course, she went practically to 
work.; and at the period of the conversation with 
Cornelia Baird, her plan was a regularly defined 
one. Cornelia made suggestions, and wondered, 
and lamented; but felt half-inclined, when she 
reached home and surveyed her scant wardrobe, 
to follow her friend’s example. 

As Lizzie had said, her shop was:not to bea 
an every-day shop; and, one fine day, people 
who had been accustomed to patronize “the lit- 
tle: zephyr woman,” were quite surprised at the 
transformation in her premises. One window 
was very pfettily and artistically arranged with 
her wares—more so than it had ever been before; 
and the other window was hung with lace cur- 
tains, had vines in it, flowers, a bird cage—and 
the prettiest of placards, white and green letters 
on a crimson ground, informed the public that 
within was-a circulating library for periodicals 
and weekly papers—also, a ehoice collection of 
stationery, fancy pictures, ¢te. 

Within sat our friend Lizzie, at a pretty table 
covered and draped with her own tasteful hands, 
and dressed with greater care than she had 
expended on her toilet fora long time—for she 
very justly considered this an important detail of 
her plan; and the result was eminently pleasing. 
Lizzie Gartrell was certainly a very fine-looking 
girl, ‘every inch the lady.’ The little store 
was beautifully clean and orderly; and ivies 
and madeiria vines filled up the corners and 
hung» from brackets, while several pots ot 
flowers in bloom, and one or two bouquets, lent a 
leok of brightmess and refinement. 

Cornelia Baird pronounced it “a jewel of a 
shop,” as she flitted in and out, on opening day, 
to watch her friend’s progress, and see for herself 
how the experiment was likely to work. On the 
evening of that day, Lizzie laughingly summed 
up her profits: The outlay had not been very 
great, for she intended to begin moderately and 
increase her business by degrees; and she found 
that five persons had taken out magazines, and 
three, weekly papers—that several boxes of paper 
and sheets of fancy pictures had been disposed 
of—that several people had asked for jars for 
decorative purposes—several for postage stamps 
—and there had been one inquiring for cigars. 

Great satisf=<tion had been expressed with her 
plan of renting out the magazines and papers, and 
she was assured that this alone would pay her well. 
Several of her customers had turned before leav- 
ing’ to Mrs. Webb’s counter; and it gave her 
great pleasure to see the little woman’s bright 
looks, as her wares were disposed of more 
promptly than usual. 

As Miss Gartrell laid her head on her pillow 
that night, she had the satisfaction of feeeling that 
she hod fitted. into her niche—she was no longer 
a square peg in a round hole, or vice versa. 





And what of Dr. Ferris?*as Cornelia Baird 
had asked. 

He and his mother and sister lived in a beauti- 
ful, old-fashioned place, on the outskirts of the 
town; and had the reputation of priding them- 
selves particularly as not being people of yester- 
day. Perhaps they did so pride themselves; 
they certainly were not purse-proud, and valued 
people: for what they were—not for what they 
had. 

Harry,” said Miss Nellie to her brother, as 
they, sat atthe tea tabl., “what. is this queer 
story about Miss Gartrell’s opening a shop?. Do 
you -believe it ?’’ 

“I ought to, I suppose,”’ was the reply, and Dr. 
Ferris looked annoyed ; “ for I caught a glimpse 
of her to-day, presiding over a book and paper 
establishment. |Do you not think the step a very 
odd one; mother? I wonder that her. brother 
allows it—it would be yery humiliating to me 
to have my sisters feel that. they must leave 
my house to earn their ewn living. Women 
are not intended for it.” 

His pleasant face was quite disfigured by a 
scowl of disapproval; and his mother smiled, 
as she answered: “You must remember, Henry, 
that. there are, unfortunately, more ivies than 
oaks; and a life of dependence, under any cir- 
cumstances is neither agreeable nor elevating. I 
do not believe that Miss Gartfell’s brother is at all 
to blame; and yet I think she has acted very 
wisely in the step she has taken. .I do hope she 
will be successful; as I think she will be. I 
really like her for her own sake—and I have just 
discovered that her mother was Emily Peters, 
whom I used to love dearly in my school days. I 
shall take an early opportunity of looking in upon 
Miss Lizzie and expressing my interest in her 
success,” 

“Mamma,” said Clara Ferris when her brother 
had left the room, “would you be willing to 
have Henry marry a shop-woman ?” 

“ Quite willing, my dear, if she were the right 
kind of shop-woman—but there is as much differ- 
ence in the article as there is in poetry. Should 
Harry become infatuated (which he certainly is 
not likely to do) with one of those over-dressed 
creatures at Marsh’s, who look like vulgar fash- 
ion-plates, and seem animated with the one idea 
of making a good match,I should consider it a 
serious misfortune; but when a lady like Miss 
Gartrell chooses, in a quiet, lady-like way, to 
make herself independent, I think she is deserv- 
ing ofall honor. We will not talk, however, of 
marrying yet; I know that matters have not pro- 
gressed so far as that between Harry and Miss 
Gartrell, although it is very evident that he ad- 
mires her. But she may not return it—every one 
does not view our only son and brother just in 
the light that we do.” 

The sisters looked incredulous; to them, this 
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brother was Sir Galahad, Socrates, and Adonis, 
rolled into one, 

The days went on, and our heroine prospered. 
Old acquaintances dropped in at first from curios- 
ity, and afterwards because they took genuine 
pleasure in their visits to the little circulating 
library; and it became quite the fashion’ to pa- 
tronize Miss Gartrell. 

Among the first to come was Mrs. Ferris; and 
Lizzie’s heart did flutter a little when she caught 
sight of that lady approaching the door.. / She was 
a fine-looking woman with a certain sweet stateli- 
ness of manner ; and she wore her elegant clothes 
with ah air of having been accustomed to just such 
beautiful things. 

“TI am so glad to see this,” she said, as she 
took the young shop-woman warmly by the hand, 
“ allow me to congratulate you, Miss Gartrell, on 
having shown so much character—to say nothing 
of your good taste and judgment.” 

She was much struck by Lizzie’s modest dig- 
nity, and absence of anything like elation at this 
recognition from the first lady in the town; but 
inwardly the young lady was in a state of very 
pleasant excitement. 

“I have just ascertained,” continued the visitor, 
“that your mother was an old friend of mine; 
and I hope to see more of you than we have 
hitherto done. And now we will be business- 
like, if you please—for I really want some of that 
pretty’ paper, which they do not seem to keep in 
the other storés here.” 

The next afternoon, Nellie and Clara Ferris, 
who were pretty, lady-like girls, appeared, and 
invited Lizzie to a little entertainment. After 
some indecision, she accepted the invitation, and 
enjoyed the evening very much—although the 
Doctor was not visible, having been called away 
to a distant part of the state. 

Some of the town people, the parvenus espe- 
cially were, at first, disposed to ignore Miss 
Gartrell, but ‘the very evident support of the 
Ferrises and others kept them from it; and every 
one came gradually to look upon the little 
Library as a very pleasant rendezvous. 

“I declare,” said Mrs. Sam Gartrell, one day, 
as she looked admiringly about her, “1 think it’s 
real fun keeping a shop like this. I’m so glad 
you've got it, Lizzie! you showed real spunk. 
(N. B.—Mrs. Sam would not have kept it herself 
for anything.) But I'll tell you what would be a 
decided improvement; have some first-rate coffee 
and cake for ladies who are out shopping—not 
a restaurant, you know, but just coffee and cake. 
Make the coffee a specialty—which you can 
easily do if you take pains, and be economical, 
too—and I really think you'll get rich.” 

Lizzie was quite taken with this idea. She 
talked the matter over with Mrs. Webb ; and the 
result was that another pretty placard, announcing 
coffee and cake from twelve to three, appeared in 





the zephyr window. This, as Mrs. Sam had 
prophesied, proved a great success. The little 
lunches were served in such a refined, attractive 
way, with flowers, and the whitest of napery, and 
the prettiest of china—while coffee and cake 
were both delicious—that the ladies flocked there 
daily ; and it was rumored that this most unique 
of establishments was fairly coining money in al] 
its branches. 

It was not exactly doing this; but Miss 
Gartrell displayed a decided executive ability | 
and a gift for improving opportunities ; and the 
result of a year’s experience showed a very hand- 
some balance in her favor. Little Mrs. Webb’s 
thin cheeks had grown plump and rosy, and the 
children were well cared for—inm every way the 
partnership with so enterprising a young lady had 
been a stroke of unusual good fortune. People 
said (for they say everything) that Dr. Ferris had 
solicited the prepossessing head of the firm to re- 
tire ‘into private life; but that Lizzie, with her 
taste for independence wonderfully sharpened, 
refused):to' go until she could buy her own 
house. 

She had resolved to try the experiment for 
three years; and in that space of time the business 
had so outgrown its original limits, that it could 
scarcely be recognized. The circulating library 
for periodicals had became a library worthy of 
the name—the volumes having been selected by 
degrees, with the assistance of Mrs. Ferris’s culti- 
vated taste and judgment—and it was really a 
credit to, the town; the zephyr and fancy article 
business was wonderfully extended ; and as for the 
lunches, they had increased so in volume, that 
new quarters were needed for this branch 
alone. ; 
In two years from its inauguration, quite an. 
elegant establishment was rented in place of the 
humble shop that witnessed these first efforts; and 
at the end of the third year, the firm was changed 
to that of Webb and Baird—Miss Cornelia being 
only too glad, by that time, to step into her friend’s 
vacant place. 

Miss Gartrell disappeared altogether; but 
young Mrs. Ferris, who presided over a perfect 
bijou of a home near the old family mansion, 
strongly resembles her; and nobody in the place 
is more respected than the doctor’s pretty and 
accomplished wife. 





WHATEVER you think proper to grant a child, 
let it be granted at the first word, without entreaty 
or prayer, and above all, without making condi- 
tions. Grantit with pleasure, refuse with reluct- 
ance, but let your refusal be irrevocable; let no 
importunity shake your resolution; let the word 
“no,” when once pronounced, be a wall of brass, 
which a child, after he has tried his strength against 
it half a dozen times, shall never more endeavor 
to shake. 
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Fic. 1,—PURSE. 

Blue purse silk. Begin from the end with a chain 
af five stitches, close it into a circle and proceed as 
follows: First round: two double in every stitch. 
Second round:* one chain (for widening), two 
double in first stitch, three double in three next 
stitches, two double in next stitch (for widening), 


Fig. 1. 








Third round: This round and all 


repeat from*. 
the following ones with uneven numbers, up to 
twenty-three inclusive, are crocheted in the same 
way, increasing the number of stitches between 
each widening as required. Fourth round: (The 
raised spots which occur in the rows with even 
numbers are not noticed in the following round) 
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*One chain, two double in first stitch, four double, 
one raised spot as follows: three treble in that 
stitch of the last round-but two, which is diréatly } 
underneath the last five double, then three double, 
two double in next stitch, repeat once from*,, 

Sixth row: *one chain, two double in next stifeh, 
four double, one raised spot as above, three double, 
one spot, four double, two double in nekt stitth,. 
repeat once from*. Eighth round: Ome chain, 
two double in next stitch, four double, one spot, 
seven double, one spot, four double, two double in 
next stitch, repeat from*. Tenth round: *one 
chain, two double in next stitch, four double, one 
spot, eleven double, one spot, four double, two 
double in next stitch, repeat once from*. Twelfih 
round: One chain, six double, one spot, three 
double, one spot, seven doable, one spot, three. 


double, one spot, six double, repeat from*.. Foar- | in 


teenth round: *One chain, five double, one spot, 
seven double, one spot, three double one spot, 
seven double, one spot, five double, repeat from*. 
Sixteenth round: *One chain, two double in next 
stitch, three double, one spot, eleven double, one 
spot, ten double, one spot, three double, two. double 
in next stitch, repeat from*, . Eighteenth round : 
*One chain, five double, oné spot, fthree double, 
one spot, seven double, one'spot, repeat once from 
+, then three double, one spot, five double, repeat 
from*. Twentieth. rounds; *One chain, four 
double, ene spot, séven double, one spot, three 
double, one spot, seven double, one spot, three 
double, one spot, seven double, one spot, four 
double, repeat from*, Twenty-secorid round: 
*One chain, two double in next stitch, two double, 
oné spot, eleven double, one spot, nine double, 
one spot, eleven. double, one spot, two double, 
two double in the next stitch, repeat from*. 
Twenty-fourth round: *Eight double, the first in 
the one chain, one spot, seven double, one spot, 
thirteen double, twice alternately, one spot, 
seven double, then repeat from*. Twenty-fifth 
round: *In all the rounds with uneven num- 
bers up to the fifty-first inclusive, double crochet. 
Twenty-sixth round: *Ten double, one spot, three 
double, one spot, nine double, one spot, eight 
double, one spot, three double, one spot, nine 
double, repeat from*. . Twenty-eighth round: 
*Twelve double,one spot, eight double, one spot, 
three double, one spot, eight double, one spot, 
eleven double, repeat from*, Thirtieth round: 
Like the twenty-sixth. Thirty-second round: 
Like the twenty-fourth. Thirty-fourth round: 
Six double, one spot, eleven double, one spot, 
nine double, one spot, eleven double, one spot, 
five double, repeat from*, Repeat once: the 
twenty-fourth to the thirty-fourth rounds, and 
then once the twenty-fourth to the twenty-eighth 
round, but in the last repetition of the twenty-sixth 
and twenty-eighth rounds, the spots of the centre 
pattern are not worked. Fifty-third to fifty-fifth 
rounds: Double crochet. Thentwenty-one more 








: 


double, and this completes the first end. The 
— end is crocheted in the same way, and the 

part ‘ig jthem crocheted in one piece with 
Zs end, as follows: First round: Two chain, al- 
ternately miss one, one treble, one chain. Second 
rouhd: One treble in the chainstitch before the 
next treble, one chain repeat. Then follow eigh: 
téen rows like the preceding, but in the next,and 
as fat at the last but two, crochet to and fro, to 
form the opening of the purse ; the work of course, 
is turned in each row, and each row begins with 
three chain. The two last rounds are closed, and 
joined to the end bya round of double crochet. 
Then round the outer edge crochet as follows: 
One treble in the chain of the twenty-third round, 
alternately three treble in the chainstitch, one 
chain at the point, five times crochet three treble 
the chain of each following row. Then knot 
the fringe as shown in the illustration. 


i. 
id 


Fics. 2 aNp 4.—CASE FOR POSTAL-CARDS, 

Embroidery. Case made in imitation of an 
artist’s drawing block, and fitted with pen and 
pencil. The upper side of the case is covered 
with claret-colored moire antique embroidered in 











the design giverrin Fig. 2, page 265. The wheat 
ears are worked im satin stitch with gold thread, 
and the resi of embroidery with gold cord. The 
lid of the block has a small brass knob upon it. 


Fics. 3 AND 5.—NOTE-BOOK. 

The block is of wood with a cover of cardboard; 
both are covered with grey canvas, and bound 
together by leather of the same color, Gold-edged 
memorandum leaves are bound in the block, 
which has a loop of leather for a: pencil: The 
canvas on the lid is embroidered with a pattera of 
which Fig. 3, page 365, gives the full size. The 
pinks are worked with coral-colored purse silk of 
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four shades in interlacing satin stitch; the calyxes, 

stamina, tendrils, and leaves with several shades 

of olive green silk in satin stitch, overcast stitch 

and point russe. An appliqué of fawn-colored 

leather is worked with gold and sewn | 


across the bouquet. The Hdsip ined wich lense 
colored moire antique. 
Fig. 5. " ~ 








Fics. 6. AND 7.—FIR-CONE BOX. 
This little box, which is in the form of a silver 
or gold fir-cone, is intended to hold some small 
present. Teo make the foundation of the cone, 





cut a piece of. stiff white paper or,candboard, fold 
and sew it in the shape of the lower part of the 
cone, cut a top round. For the-tid, shown in 
Pe | big. 7, cata circle of 
paper, cut up one side, 
fold-it over to form the 

, sanien 
cover 
the cone with gold pa- 
‘per as shown in de- 
signs. Cut the paper in 
strips about half an 
inch wide, pleat them into potnts to résemble the 








petal of the fir-cone as nearly as possible, then 
sew them in rows one above another to the 


paper foundation, 

the lid. Fe gr port werd at | 
the point of the cone left g to stand 
bee two inches above the lid, w is passed 


the cord by a little hole im the centre,. and 
slides up and down when required, The inside 


: a young child, it may be filled with confections. 





PAPER SCULPTURE. 
(See page 368.) 

For this work a stiff paper or thin bristol board 
is required, and a pair of sharp-pointed scissors, 

It is best for those desiring to cultivate this art 
to follow nature to the letter; let the pupil take 
a natural leaf, and if necessary, take an impres- 
sion on paper of it with impression paper, or cut 
it out after having marked with a lead-pencil the 
outline from the original, veining them with the 
points of the scissors. Commence with the sim- 
plest patterns; such as shownin Fig. 1, leaves, 
grasses and sprays, all of which are copied from 
nature; practice upon these well, then take buds 
of roses, forget-me-nots, fuchsias, etc., etc.; as a 
second and third lesson, see Figs. 2 and 3. 

There are many flowers which will not look 
well in paper sculpture; pinks, trailing-arbutus, 
daisies, blue-bells, and the flowers named above, 
all look well, and a different effect can be given 
to boquets by the different arrangement of the same 
flowers, 

Now. we may possibly have given our readers 
the impression’ that these flowers are cut out and 
then grouped} sitch, however is not the case—they 
are cut out Of.a\solid piece of paperas shown in 
Fig. 4, which fepresents a bouquet commenced, 
and Fig: 5 Shows one completed. Practice well 
upon the single flowers, leaves and grasses,and it 
will be then found easy to cut them ail together 
from “a selid piece, The bouquets should. be 
mounted Wpon black velvet, and framed with a 
conéave glass over them ; they are then exqiisitely 
delicate, Vases) hanging-baskets, anchors, harps, 
lyresycrésses and other designs, can be wimmed 
with flowers and trailing vines. 

Miss Harriette F. Bailey, Box 1646, San Jose, 
California,is*the originator of these designs; she 
also wiil/fill amy orders for them, from small to 
large bouquetsy or whatever fancy may desire, at 
moderate prices. We cordially recommend her 
beautiful work to those of our readers who desire 
to ai some of the specimens, without the 

tehonig trying to do it for themselves, le 





A PRETTY Bible cover id made of green 
with all the flowers mefitioned in the tose 
broidered in their natural colors with crewels, . 
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RECIPHS. 


MERINGUE RICE PUDDING, 


Ingredients.—One teacup of rice, 

One pint of milk, 

Butter, size of an egg, 

Five eggs, 

Two lemons. 
Boil the rice soft in the milk, add the butter, the 
yolks of the eggs, and the grated rind of the lem- 
ons. Bake this twenty minutes. Beat the whites 
of the eggs to a froth with two tablespoonfuls of 
white sugar, add the juice of the lemons, spread 
this on the pudding when a little cool, and set it 
back in the oven to harden and brown lightly, 


WHITE MOUNTAIN CAKE, 

Ingredients. —Six eggs, 

Six cups of flour, 

Three cups of sugar, 

Two cups of butter, 

One cup of milk, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

Nutmeg. 
Beat the butter and sugar, then add the yolks of the 
eggs, part of the flour and half the milk, then the 
whites of the eggs beaten to a froth, then the rest 
of the milk with the soda dissolved in it, then flour 
and spice. Bake in deep pans in a moderate (but 
not too cool) oven. 


Sort GINGERBREAD, 


Ingredients.—Two pounds of flour, 

One pound of butter, 

One and a half pounds of sugar, 

Seven eggs, 

Half a gill of rosewater, 

Ginger. 
Beat the butter and sugar to a froth, add the eggs 
well-beaten, rosewater and flour; ginger to taste, 
Bake in deep pans. Keeps fresh a long time and is 
very nice. 


DRIED APPLE CAKE, 
Ingredients,—Three cups of sour dried apples, 

Three cups of molasses, 

One cup of butter, 

Four eggs, 

Cup of milk, 

Four cups of flour, 

One cup of raisins. 
Soak the apples over night, in the morning drain off 
the water, and chop them about as large as raisins; 
put on the fire with molasses, boil until the apple is 
soft, then add butter, eggs, milk, spices to taste, tea- 
spoonful of soda, flour. raisins or currants, citron if 
convenient. Beat thoroughly, and bake well in a 
well-heated. oven, This is a very nice cake, and 
seems much richer than it is. 


BosTON YEAST. 

Boil three large potatoes in a.pint of water, mash 
them and add a tablespoonful of salt, two-thirds of 
a cup of sugar. When lukewarm add half a cup of 
old yeast, 
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WHITE Soup. 


Ingredients.——-Four large potatoes, 


One egg, 
A large piece of butter, 


One pint of milk, 

Essence of celery to taste, 

Salt, 

One pint of the potato water, 
Mash the boiled potatoes very fine, add the well- 
beaten eggs, butter, celery, salt; boil the milk, and 
turn with a pint of potato-water, boiling hot, on 
the mixture, stir it well, strain and send it to the 
table immediately. This is a very nice soup, and 
very economical, 


OMELET. 

Ingredients.—Eggs, 

Parsley, 

Salt, 

Onions. 
Take eggs according to the size of your family, 
break them into a dish with salt and chopped parsley, 
beat well together and season to taste; have ready 
some onions chopped fine, put into a frying pan 
some butter, and when hot, put in the onion, giving 
them two or three turns, add your eggs and fry toa 
nice brown; fry only one side, turn into a dish fried 
side uppermost. 


CHICKEN JELLY, 
Ingredients,—Two chickens, 
Two tablespoonfuls Worcestershire 
sauce, 
Two tablespoonfuls of walnut sauce, 
One tablespoonful of salt, 
A pinch of powdered mace, 
A pinch of cloves and allspice, 
Ten hard-boiled eggs, 
Two lemons. 
Boii the chicken until you can pull the meat from 
the bones, remove all the meat, and let the bones 
boil half an hour longer; stand this in a cool place 
to jelly ; the next day cut the meat in small pieces, 
melt the jelly and add the meat, also the spices ; slice 
the eggs and lemons, line a mould with them, and 
pour in the mixture, and let it stand in a cool place. 
This isa very ornamental dish, and keeps fresh a 
long time. 
SWEET BREADS, 
Ingredients—Sweet breads, 
Salt pork, 


Mace, pepper and salt, 
Lemon and parsley. 


Lard the sweet breads with salt pork, and then boil 
them in clear water about fifteen minutes; put them 
in cold water for ten minutes, then put them in a 
pan, dredge in a little flour, half a pint of hot water, 
a little mace, pepper and salt; put them in the oven 
to brown for twenty minutes. Dish the sweet breads, 
add to the gravy a piece of butter the size ofan egg, 
and alittle flour, give it one boil and turn it over 
the sweet breads hot. Garnish the dish with sliced 
lemon and parsley, 
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STEWED LOBSTER, 

Jngredients,—Lobster, 

Two cups of white stock, 

Mace, Cayenne and salt, 

Butter. 
Take out all the meat and soft part from the body 
and cut into small pieces, put them into a saucepan 
with the white stock, mace, Cayenne and salt, dredge 
in a little flour, and some bits of butter. Stew this 
about fifteen minutes, stir frequently, and when done 
add a little vinegar. 


OYSTER PATTIES. 


Ingredients,—One quart of oysters, 

Butter, 

Teaspoonful of mace, 

Juice of one lemon. 
Line small patty-pans with paste; cut covers to the 
pans of rich puff paste. Bake the crust on tin sheets, 
take the oysters from the liquor, and put into a satice- 
pan, add a large piece of butter, the mace, lemon- 
juice, and a very little flour; give them one scald, 
stirring all the time. Fill the pans, put on the crust, 
and send to the table immediately, as the crusts 
should not get soaked. 

YORKSHIRE PUDDING. 
ingredients.—One quarter of a pound of flour, 

Half a pint of milk, 

Two eggs. 
Beat this batter well, put it in a tin pan, and place 
it under beef while roasting. Half an hour before 
serving the meat, put the pudding into the oven and 
bake alight brown. Serve with the beef. 


SNOW-FLAKE CAKE, 
Ingredients,—One cup of butter, 

Two cups of sugar, 

One cup of corn-starch, 

Two cups of flour, 

Whites of seven eggs, 

Scant cup of milk, 

A pinch of soda and cream-tartar, 
Béat sugar and butter to a cream, add the corn- 
starch, then milk, eggs beaten to a froth, flour with 
the cream-tartar put in it drv. Dissolve soda in a 
little of the milk, flavor with bitter almond. 


ORANGE CREAM. 

Jngredients.—One ounce of isinglass, 

Six large oranges, 

One lemon. 
Put into a stewpan the isinglass or Cox's gelatine, 
juice of the oranges and lemon, sugar to taste, 
rub some lumps of sugar on the peel of the oranges, 
add water to make a pint and a half of liquid ; boil, 
strain through a muslin bag, When cold, beat up 
with it a pint of thick cream, put it in moulds, In 
hot weather more isinglass will be required. 


LEMONADE. 

Ingredients.—Six lemons, 

One pound of loaf sugar, 

One pint of boiling water. 
Rub the lemons with some of the sugar, peel them 
very thin, strain the juice, put it with the lemon- 
peel and sugar into a jug, and pour over it one 
pint of boiling water; cover the jug well with a 
cloth to keep in the steam, and let it cool. This 
must be strained and diluted with cold water to 
make three pints, 








CREAM PUDDING. 
Jngredients,—One quart of milk, 
Four tablespoonfuls of flour, 
Four eggs, 
Butter, salt, sugar. 
Wet with a little milk the flour, put on the remain- 
der to boil; when it boils, stir in the flour, boiling 
it several minutes, stir ali the time to prevent lump- 
ing, add a little salt, butter size of an egg, sugar and 
four well-beaten eggs, put into a dish, and when 
nearly cold sprinkle with sugar, and put it into the 
oven to crisp. 
RICE CAKES. 
Ingredients.—One teacup of rice, 
One pint of milk, 
Three eggs. 
Two teaspoonfuls of flour. 
Boil the rice in the milk till soft enough to mash 
with a spoon, and stir it after mashing to a batter. 
Add the eggs, well beaten, and the flour, Heata 
griddle and grease well (as rice is apt to stick.) 
Make into small griddle cakes, bake brown, and 
serve hot. 
Hoc’s HEAD CHEESE, 
lngredients.—Two pounds of beef, 
Three slices salt pork, 
Half a cup of butter, 
Four eggs, 
One small baker's loaf, 
Six crackers, 
Two teaspoonfuls of pepper, 
One and a half spoonfuls of salt, 
A small nutmeg. 
Chop the beef and pork fine, grate the bread and 
pound the crackers, beat the eggs, mix all well to- 
gether and form a loaf. Bake one and a half hours. 
To be eaten cold. 


DRESSING FOR COLD MEAT. 
Ingredients.—Yolks of two eggs, 
Three tablespoonfuls of French mus- 
tard, 
One tablespoonful of black pepper, 
One-half teaspoonful of Cayenne pep- 


T, 

els teaspoonful of salt, 

One teaspoonful of white sugar, 

One-half teacupful of cider vinegar. 
Beat the eggs till light, add the vinegar, and stir 
over the fire till about the thickness of rich cream. 
Add the other ingredients, stirring all the time, till 
smooth and thick. Let it cool, and serve cold with 
slices of cold meat. Is also a nice dressing for raw 
cabbage or salad. 

MUTTON STEW, ° 

Ingredients.—Three pounds of breast mutton, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

Six potatoes, 

Four onions, 

Two carrots, 

One pinch of black pepper. 
Stew the mutton in water just sufficient to cover it, 
until tender, Skim off the fat, and add the vegeta- 
bles, pared and cut into thin slices. It is more del- 
icately flavored if the meat before stewing is cut 
into small pieces, and when the vegetables are added, 
all is put in layers in a clean stew-pan, covered with 
the liquor, and then closely covered to keep in the 
steam while cooking. Stew one hour, 
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HONE AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
LADDER PUZZLE. 
The uprights of the ladder read downwards con- 
tain words of wisdom, now in season. 


+ + 
Er F EF OF F 
+ + 
EP EF FF & 
. + 
EP EF EF F 
sy * 
EF FF F 
* a 
EE b  } 
+ * 
EF FF F 
+ * 
Rb OF FE OF 
* * 


The upper or seventh round expresses great 
dread. The sixthisa town in Sumatra. The fifth 
means to redeem with a price. The fourth expresses 
the uniform of service. The third is the name of 
an author upon geography. The second means to 
roll in the mud. The first and lowest round of the 
ladder is the name of a county in Wales and a 
town in Pennsylvania. 


PYRAMID PUZZLE. 
The apex is a vowel, and the pyramid exteads to 
a base word of eleven letters. 
* 
- F & 
' Ft f F 
EP ob EF OF & 
EP EF PF PF OF OF OF 
FRE PEE EF EP Ee FE 


The middle word from the top downwards is a 
great festival ; the second shows what we do thereat ; 
the fifth adorns the scene, and the third is what the 
fifth must never be. The fourth line describes the 
country whence the festival came, and the sixth is 
what the festivity ought not to be. 


ENIGMAS, 
No. 1. 

I am a word of two syllables. My first is often 
used to express my whole. My second describes 
my whole. My whole is my second, and is made 
of my first, and although it never moves, it con- 
quers both time and space. 





No, 2. 
My first to lose or get, 
Makes old and young to fret; 
My second makes men sad; 
My whole will drive them mad. 


RIDDLE. 
Take a famed scene of ancient melody, ° 
Strike off a letter, and a thing you'll see 
From which you'll wish to keep your fingers free; 
Double that word, and thus you'll hatch 
A thing you will not care to catch. 


AN ABSTRACTION. 

Iam one of the greatest blessings of life. Ab- 
stract my beginning, and I am the conclusion of all 
things. 

Abstract my 2, 4, 6, and I am apart of a fish. 

Abstract my 4, 5, 6, and transpose, and I am a 
tree, 

Abstract my 2, 5, 6, and I am an interjection. 

Abstract my 1, 3, 5, and I am a color. 

Abstract my 1, 5, 6, and transpose, and I am 
anger, 

Abstract my 1, 2, 5, and transpose, and I am 
what all must do, 

Abstract my 1, 5, and transpose, and I am dread- 
ful. 

Abstract my 1, 4, and I am part of fruit. 

Abstract my 2, and I am the reverse of my whole. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC., 

Both the initial and final letters are used to ex- 
press the crowning event of American history. 
Each of the words used to form the acrostic con- 
tains six letters. 1. Something very unpleasant. 
2. Amineral. 3. Aromping girl. 4. A small ani- 
mal. 5. Gay. 6. To attack by words. 7. A 
creature of fable. 8, A French word for unpolished 
and rude. 9. The island of Calypso. 10. A 
proper name, 


TRANSPOSITION, 

Iam a sharp little thing, and I make a sharp 
noise. Reverse me and I am a sharp noise. Leave 
me alone and I am a sharp taste. Take away a 
letter and transpose me, and I am a sharp little 
worker, 

HIDDEN ANIMALS. 

As soon as the sun was up, Charles said to Clara, 
“Do go with me, for March does not deign 
usually to be so pleasant,”’ 


BURIED TOWNS. 
1. We all remember Ned and his frolics. 
2. I read Ingersoll’s speech. 
3. He was securely on shipboard before the 
enemy came, 
3. His father’s reproaches terrified him, 


CONUNDRUM. 


Why is Rebecca, the beautiful heroine of Ivan- 
hoe, like a iady from the city of Bangor? 
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GAMES. 


HINDMOST OF THREE. 

This old-fashioned frolic is Still as full of fun as 
when it was played by our grandparents in their 
childhood, 

The game requires several persons, the number 
being necessarily even. The players arrange them- 
selves in an open ring, twodeep. One player must 
then be chosen to be “‘It’’ or the Leader, thus 
leaving the number uneven, The odd player in- 
stantly seeks refuge in front of one of the couples, 
making the line contain three. The child on the 
outside, or the third strives to save himself by slip- 
ping in front of another couple. If the leader can 
succeed in touching any one standing “ hindmost 
of three,” that unlucky player chases the leader, 
and if successful retakes his place in the ring, leaving 
the leader to try again. The leader, however, may 
elude the pursuer by finding safety on the in- 
side of the circle and causing another player to be- 
come “ hindmost.’’ A clever or alert player upon 
finding himself “ hindmost”™ can save himself by 
slipping dexterously in front of the next couple, but 
in the confusion any one not very expert is apt to 
be caught. 

The game called ‘ Faggots"’ is only a variation, 
the couples being called the faggots. One couple 
is sdlected to act as the hare and hound, and they 
begin the game by a chase around and through the 
ring, the hare having the privilege of saving himself 
as before described, the player on the outside taking 
his place as hare, 

THE FOUR ELEMENTS. 

Any number can take part in this game. The 
players are seated in a semi-circle around the leader, 
who is supplied with some small, light article suita- 
ble for throwing, such as a handkerchief, pincushion, 
etc. The leader throws this object at one of the 
players naming one of the four elements, “‘ earth,”’ 
“air,” “ fire,"’ or “ water."’ ‘The person challenged 
must instantly throw the object back, naming at the 
same time some creature that lives in the element 
chosen. Thus, if the leader exclaims “ Earth,”’ the 
player may reply lion, mouse, snake, etc. When 
the leader calls “ Fire,” the ball must be returned 
without answer, as no animal exists in that element. 
All failures in answering can be punished by forfeits. 
This game can be varied by allowing the successful 
player to challenge any other member in the circle, 
endeavoring to choose one that is unprepared with 
an answer, 

THE BEAN BAG. 

This toy of home manufacture is very popular 
among young children, as the concussion from it is 
slight, and as the bag lies where it falls instead of 
rolling away into secret corners like a ball. _It fur- 
nishes an excellent plaything for delicate children 
and those who are naturally inapt at throwing and 
catching. The bag about four or five inches square 
should be made of strong ticking or crash and partly 
filled with common soup beans, it being hard and 
clumsy if too tightly packed. When soiled, the 
beans can be readily emptied out, and the cover 
washed. An initial letter worked in scarlet wool 
may add to its charm as a present. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN MARCH NO, 
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Answer to Hexagon Pussie. 
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Answer to Buried Composers, 
t. Rossini. 2. Bellini. 3. Verdi. 4. Handel, 
5. Bach, 6, Carey. 


Answer to Double Acrostic, 


A UGUR 

CHINA 

I N N 

NAPTHALI 

. ae oe 

H U M 
Answers to Square Words. 
No. 1. No. 2. 
COPE NICE 
OPAL LCED 
PASS CEDE 
ELSE EDEN 
No, 3. No. 4. 
ECHO KNIT 
CHOP NILE 
HOPE ILEX 
OPEN TEXT 


Answer to Enigmas. 
No, 1. The letter O. Nod. 2, Shakespeare, 
Answer to Rebus. 
Lemon, Melon, 


Answer to Riddle. 
Grave, Raven, Rave, Engrave. 


Answer to Transpositions. 
Feast, Feat, Fate, Ate. 
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From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CABINET POEMS, by Eugene H. Munday, 
We have rarely enjoyed so entertaining a volume 
as this. Pure in sentiment, elegant in diction, and 
smooth in rhythm, these poems deserve a place in 
the homes of lovers of pure literature. Though 
many of them have appeared in the public journals 
from time to time, this is the first effort of the au- 
thor to collate into book form for preservation ; 
and the exquisite typographical finish they have 
secured at the publishers’ hands, is not only well- 
deserved, but we are sure will be greatly admired 
by all lovers of the beautiful in typographia. 





From D, APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Liprincorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MY GUARDIAN, a novel, by Ada Cambridge, 
illustrated by Frank Dicksee. A novel, above the 
average in interest, with variety of incident and 
written in autobiographical narrative by a charm- 
ing heroine. 

THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF THE 
SEA; OR, MARINE CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
FOOD, INDUSTRY, AND ART, by P. L. Sim- 
monds; with thirty-two illustrations. This is a 
cleverly written book, which treats of fisheries and 
other marine industries in a pleasant, readable 
style. The author in his preface explains the object 
of the book, thus: ‘“‘ Although some works have 
been published from time to time on special fish- 
eries, mone have treated the subject as a whole, or 
gone over the field of research in a systematic man- 
ner so as to show the importance of the Commer- 
cial Products of the Sea to various countries. I 
have endeavored to bring down the official statistics 
in the several chapters to the latest date, and there- 
fore I trust the work may be found a useful and 
readable handbook for all those interested in ma- 
rine productions.”’ 

But the book is not a mere dry record of statis- 
tical facts, as might be inferred from this introduc- 
tion, but full of interest, containing valuable illus- 
trations and descriptions of foreign countries, by 
the sea, and the contributions of every marine port 
to the industries and arts as well as the food of man. 

A GLOSSARY OF BIOLOGICAL, ANATOM- 
ICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL TERMS, by 
Thomas Dunham, lecturer on Physiology at the 
Bickbeck Institution, and Physical Science lecturer 
at the Working Men's College. A valuable book 
to students, containing the numerous technical terms 
employed in the sciences of Anatomy, Physiology 
and General Biology, with pronunciation, derivation 
and definition. 

HEALTH PRIMERS: 

PREMATURE DEATH—ITS PROMOTION OR PRE- 
VENTION, 

THE HOUSE AND Prs SURROUNDINGS. 

Founded upon good common sense, with the aid 
of experience, scientific research and the theories 
of the best medical authorities, these Health 
Primers should be in every library, and on the 
nursery bureau of every mother in the country. 
They are not merely to be read and put aside, but 


~ 





we heartily commend them for study and reference, 
not only to students, but to all who value health as 
the most precious gift of Divine Providence. 

MODERN FISHERS OF MEN, AMONG 
THE VARIOUS SEXES, SECTS, AND SETS 
OF CHARTVILLE CHURCH AND COMMU- 
NITY. 

There is exhibited in much of the modern litera- 
ture a tendency to throw ridicule or contempt upon 
the forms of worship and the ordained clergymen 
of various denominations, and this work seems to 
be a feeble attempt of the same nature. The book 
is tedious, poverty-stricken in plot or incident, and 
without marked interest. 

STUDIES IN THE MODEL PRAYER, by 
George D. Boardman, D. D., author of ‘‘ The Cre- 
ative Week."’ An analysis of the Lord's Prayer, 
giving to each clause a chapter written in Mr, 
Boardman's masterly style, and rich with Scriptural 
quotations and spiritual teaching. 

THE ENGLISH REFORMATION: HOW 
IT CAME ABOUT, AND WHY WE SHOULD 
UPHOLD IT, by Cunningham Geikie, D. D, 
author of the “ Life and Words of Christ.” 

A history of the growth of Protestantism from the 
earliest chronicle of the Church, ably written and 
of yzreat historical value to the student and interest 
to the general reader, 

TALES FROM THE GERMAN, by Paul 
Heyse, containing four readable stories: ‘ Count 
Ernest’s Home,” “ The Dead Lake,” “The Fury,” 
and “ Judith Stern.” 


From T. B. PETERSON & BrROs., Phila. :— 

LINDSAY'S LUCK, by Mrs. F. H. Burnett. A 
clever little love story, written in the author's 
usually vivacious style, with an American hero 
courting an English belle of noble birth, 


From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston :— 
SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS, by Charles 
Beecher. eile 


From AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY :— 

BOOKS FOR BRIGHT EYES, four dainty wee 
books in a pretty box for little children, compris- 
ing :— 

MorE Happy DAys, 

ON THE FARM. 

MOUNTAIN TOPs, 

ONE DAY IN OUR VACATION. 

They are attractive little stories, by Mrs. M, 
E. Miller, and illustrated with colored pictures, 


From A. WILLIAMS & Co., Boston:-— 

POEMS, by Albert Laighton. A collection of 
pleasing, cleverly-written poems, on a variety of 
subjects. _ 

From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston :— 

MRS. MERRIAM'S SCHOLARS, a story of 
the “‘ Original Ten,"’ by Edward E. Hale. 

A story of the experience of a young teacher in 
the Freedmen’s Schools, with some of the humor- 
ous and some of the thrilling stories of such life 
cleverly interwoven. 

THE BLESSED LIFE, favorite hymns, selected 
by the editor of “ Quiet Hours,” etc. A choice 
collection of sacred songs by well-known authors, 
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APRIL FOOL! Does she see it, or does she not? 
Is that pretty unconscious look feigned, or does that 
great placard really sink out of sight in the deep 
interest of the conversation? Mr. Darley leaves us 
to form our own conclusions, and we may imagine 
the fair belle of our steel plate, in sympathy with the 
roguish street Arabs, or not, as seems best suited to 
the romance the attitude of the leading figures 
suggests. The elderly party in the back-ground 
will probably find the urchins have not limited their 
jokes to the lovers, but can tie up brickbats as 
scientifically as they can pin placards to the coats 
of unconscious pedestrians, 

Well, there is gravity and sorrow enough in this 
work-a-day world, for us to keep one smile for boy- 
ish jokes and April fool victims. 

Fashion, ever capricious, furnishes us with some 
new designs for our mammoth colored plate, which 
we are sure our readers will appreciate. It is time 
now to think of costumes in keeping with green 
trees and soft skies, and if an April shower mars 
the pretty devices, why all the better for the dress- 
makers and milliners. 

In answer to requests from many of our sub- 
scribers for articles adapted to fancy fairs, we give 
this month a colored plate of small articles, in addi- 
tion to our usual patterns in the Work Department, 
The pretty box for postage stamps is avery suit- 
able present for a gentleman, is easily made, and 
will be found salable, and was designed especially 
for the LADY's BOOK. 

The donkey, who is “ held in check,” must be 
more obstinate than any of his race if he can resist 
the coaxing faces and clinging arms of the witching 
little fairies who are trying to keep him from leap- 
ing the barrier before him. Did he stray into the 
parlor like his predecessor of fabled fame, or is he 
indeed such a pet that he can wander “ upstairs 
and downstairs"’ like Mother Goose's hero? 

Christian Reid's story increases in interest, and cer- 
tainly our readers will agree with us in saying it is 
the best effort of her pen. 

We give this month a drama suited to parlor per- 
formance, such as our readers have so often assured 
us they admire and find full of entertainment for 
social evenings. 

The work department is full of pretty designs, and 
Miss Bailey's beautiful patterns for Paper Sculp- 
ture will be appreciated by all lovers of beauty. It 
will require some practice and much patience to 
learn this art, but we feel sure it will be popular 
with our readers, 

In our literary columns will be found contribu- 
tions from some of the best writers in the country : 

Auber Forrestier, Harriet B. McKeever, Jessie 
Elder Ringwalt, Augusta De Bubna, Marion Cou- 
thoy, Ella Rodman Church and Estelle Thompson. 

Sullivan's Opera, “ H. M, S. Pinafore,''is now be- 
coming popular; from present indications the 
pretty fresh opera will be “the rage.” W. H. 
Boner & Co, 1102 Chestnut Street, now have for 
sale the opera complete ; price, with board covers, 
one dollar and twenty-five cents; in paper backs, 





one dollar, They also publish a pot-po: paged 
by Cramer, as a solo, and one for four hans, Both 
are brilliant and pleasing. Cramer has alsg, anged 
“ Chimes of Normandy” for four hands...» “aer & 
Co. publish this, likewise the solo and walty) A set 
of quadrilles by W. W. Porter, arranged from the 
“Chimes,” has been issued by this firm early in the 
season, and now largely used by dancing parties. 
Among their recent publications of vocal music is a 
song called “‘ The Final Song,” for soprano or tenor, 
by J. Beschwitt. It has German and English words, 
and the music is written in a classical style. A 
pretty ballad, composed by Alfrido Barilj, called 
“Good Night,” deserves notice. There is a collec- 
tion of part songs for male voices, arranged by A. 
H, Rasewig, known as the “ Lotus Club." It now 
has eight numbers or selections; the last on_the 
list is “‘ Nancy Lee.” : rege 
The February catalogue is ready for circy sion. 
Send for one to W. H. Boner & Co., agents, tyo2 
Chestnut street. : 


_ 





WE give this month a beautiful new song, “Words 
are Silver and Thoughts are Gold,”” by D. H. 
Straight, furnished GopEy’s LADy’s BooK by W. 
H. Boner & Co,, and which we are sure will ine 
favor with our readers. The music that we pub teh 
each month would cost alone more than the prige 
of the entire book, and is carefully arranged for the 
use of our subscribers. 





WomMaANn's BEAUTY.—Every lady ought to know 
that Laird’s ‘‘ Bloom of Youth” is a combination of 
wholesome elements capable of imparting a pe ie 
and exquisitely beautiful complexion. Ladies 


try it. 
HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 


LAMP SHADES. 

Useful and ornamental lamp or gas shades can be 
easily made of either pasteboard or glass. Those 
of pasteboard, being the easiest to make, I will de- 
scribe first. Before cutting into your pasteboard, it 
is best to make a pattern of stiff wrapping paper 
and try it on the lamp, so as not to waste your ma- 
terials. This pattern is most readily prepared and 
correctly proportioned by drawing a circle on the 
wrapping paper, and, after dividing it (as repre- 
sented in Figure 1), cutting out one-fourth of the 
circle, Join thisat AA and BB, and try it over 


s 


» 





your lamp—if not just right, it can be easily altered. 
The lower edge of the shade can be cut straight and 
then “ pinked,”” or it may be cut in large scallops, 

















- with black water color paint. 
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as jp ated by ‘he dotted lines, and these scallops 


finish * “ound tueir edges by the pinking punch. 
Cut ot’ the ovals in the six divisions of the shade, 
ana ‘fi ese ovals with the white glazed “ tracing 


cloti! %&aich architects and engineers use for their 
drawings) on which silhouette figures have been 
painted. As this tracing cloth is transparent, the 
outlines of the figures can be easily traced on it by 
laying it over one of the sheets of black figures 
(which are sold for five or ten cents each at artists’ 
material stores), and then filling in these outlines 
Lamp black is better 
than India ink for this purpose, and the brush 
should not be very moist or the figures will look 
streaked. Lay on the paint thickly so as to 
make a ‘solid’ or “ dead’’ black. A strip of isin- 
glass, wide enough to reach to the tops of the oval 
éperings, should be put on the inside of the upper 
part»f the shade to prevent the pasteboard from 
sco'ci\ing by the heat of the lamp chimney; and a 
little rim of metal should also be fastened around this 
upper edge. This metal edge can be put on more 
neatly by practiced hands, and at a shade manufac- 
tory you can have this part finished for a trifle. 

To make glass shades suitable for either gas or 
lamps, take five thin pieces of ground glass (4 by 5 
iuches) and ornament them by painting with colors 
mixed with varnish. See directions for lantern in 
last article. The piece of glass should also be put 
together with leads and cement, as in directions for 
lantern. Photographs or silhouettes can be very 
effectively used on these shades and when they are 
used the glass should of course not be ground, but 
clear, so that the figures or pictures will show 
through. The photographs should be unmounted 
and laid between the glass and a thin sheet of isin- 
glass, the latter protecting the paper from the heat 
of the light as well as softening and improving the 
effect of the picture. Silhouettes painted on trac- 
ing cloth—as described for the pasteboard shade— 
should also have the isinglass behind them, next to 
the light. A wire frame to 
fiton the gas burner should 
be prepared according to 
Fig. 3. The turned up wires 
which radiate from the lit- 
tle circle must be soldered 
to the corners of the five 
divisions of the shade. If 
you wish to use this shade 
on a lamp instead of gas 
the wire support can be 
shaped differently to fit the 
lamp. The leads which 
hold the five divisions of 
the shade together, as well 
as the wire support shown 
in Fig. 3, should be painted black. The black 
varnish used by japanners of tin ware, etc., will 
answer very well and dries quickly. A second coat 
may perhaps be found necessary, though generally 
one is sufficient, E. B.C, 
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NEVER indulge in what appears to be a little 
sin ; it will harden the heart, and lead to greater. 





CHILDREN'S FASHIONS.—Among the advantages 
which modern life affords to children there is none 
which should be more appreciated than the pretty and 
healthful dress which has superseded the old styles. 
Twenty-five years ago children were either absurd 
little copies of their parents, or they were exposed to 
all the injurious influences which very short skirts, 
bare legs, thin shoes, an unprotected neck and arms, 
could draw around them. As their stockings grew 
larger they were confined by ligatures round the leg, 
which actually deformed the limbs, and were re- 
sponsible for some of the worst ailments that flesh 
can be made heir to in the shape of swollen feet and 
ankles, corns, bunions, and other annoying difficul- 
ties. We hardly realize now the blessing of having 
all these evils done away with. It is true that 
corns and swollen joints may be caused by 
tight or ill-shaped shoes, but the danger is not 
nearly so great if the limbs are properly clothed, 
the hose kept in place by elastic suspenders, 
and the blood allowed to circulate freely, in- 
stead of being forced down in one direction and 
compelled to stay there. The dress of both boys 
and girls is now very near perfection, but the dress 
of girls has perhaps the advantage, if anything, for 
boys are restricted by the necessity as they grow 
into, boyhood of being like men, whereas girls are 
more free, and therefore more eclectic in their 
choice, or rather fashion is for them. Nothing can 
be conceived more useful, more suitable, more 
beautiful, than the long, simply-cut garments, the 
Gabrielle dresses, the pelisses, the close-cut sacques, 
which form the basis of all the later styles. A little 
contrast of color, the combination of two materials, 
a little effect of trimming is all that is necessary to 
produce a charming costume, while the invention 
of the paper pattern has removed every obstacle to 
the production of a wardrobe of a family without 
help from the dressmaker, if economy is an object. 
Twenty-five years ago the mothers used to say, 
‘‘When the pattern is cut the work is half done.” 
Then patterns were hardly known, and were labori- 
ously taken by country housewives from the gar- 
ment itself, and religiously kept year after year 
until another opportunity occurred of getting one. 
Now every lady has the choice of all the styles of 
the season, and for a shilling or two can supply her- 
self with models for every article needed for her 
own and children’s wardrobes. One of the great 
beauties of the Princess styles for children is this— 
that they are complete. Unless an outside garment 
is really needed for warmth, it is not needed at all. 
The suits for boys as well as girls, up to the time 
boys put on the tailor-made dress, vest, coat, and 
trousers, are all cut in one piece, the only additioa 
being perhaps a kilt-plaiting, and all the effects . 
being obtained by an application of a contrasting 
material, or a little flat trimming. Take a GODEY’S 
LADY's BoOK, examine the children's styles, and 
see if better results could be worked out of more 
simple materials, There is a great deal of art, how- 
ever, in massing color for children’s costumes. All 
dark brown, all dark blue, all crimson even, looks 
well, particularly in cold weather, but do not mix 
up light or inconsequential colors in an incongruous 
or ineffective manner. All white is always good, and 
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a little of a deep color may be put with it, as choco- 
late brown or cardinal, but if beige is used make 
the costume of the beige color throughout, and 
combine two contrasting colors, if at all, in the rib- 
bon trimmings, or in the mounting of the lace col- 
lar and cuffs, The extravagant items in the dress 
of children nowadays are not those which seem 
most important. Materials are so cheap that if the 
making is done at home, a complete suit can be 
obtained for very little money. But the cost does 
not end here; there are the long, beautifully- 
made hose, the high, handsome shoes, which 
must never be seen to look shabby, and lastly, 
the lace collars and stylish finishing which sep- 
arates the commonplace from the elegant. Head- 
gear is fortunately very little trouble, for the hats 
of boys and girls are all alike—sailor, straws and 
turbans, with more or less of brim, and here and 
there a Scotch cap and a miniature bonnet. These 
make up the list, and as they are convenient and 
inexpensive, and answer every purpose, they are 
thankfully accepted. 

BLUNDERS.— Few attributes of character are 
more charming than the faculty of gracefully ac- 
knowledging one’s errors. The man who makes a 
blunder and sticks to it is a person with whom ar- 
gument or controversy becomes impossible. The 
trouble and time spent in attempting to convince 
him of the truth are completely wasted ; for he will 
still believe that what he has advanced must be 
right, even in the face of actual demonstration that 
it is wrong. On the other hand, of the action of 
one who will admit with frank and ready courtesy 
that he has been mistaken, it may be said that it 
*blesseth him that gives and him that takes,”"—it 
covers his own retreat with gracefulness, and gives 
his adversary a pleasant memory of an encounter 
with a generous foe. 


EVERY ONE'S WorKSHOP.—Our very bodies, 
“fearfully and wonderfully made," are themselves 
workshops. There is 

In the hand a vice; in the arm a lever; in the 
wrist a hinge; in the eye a telescope; in the leg a 
crutch ; in the stomach a laboratory; in the lungs a 
bellows ; in the veins pipes and valves; in the nostrils 
a respirator; in the skull an arched vault; in the 
teeth knives, saws, wedges, and millstones. 

The advances in practical mechanism of late years 
may be mainly traced to the closer study of the 
mechanism of nature—the master works of the 
Great Designer. 

THE man whose bosom neither riches, nor luxury, 
nor grandeur can render happy, may, with a book 
in his hand, forget all his torments under the friendly 
shade of every tree, and experience pleasures as 
infinite as they are varied, as pure as they are last- 
ing, and as compatible with every public duty as 
they are contributory to his private happiness. 


ART NEEDLEWORK.—Messrs, S. W. Tilton & 
Co., Boston, will send by mail a copy of “ Instruc- 
tions in Art Needlework,” to any address on receipt 
of 50 cents, 








WOOD-STAINING.—A great many ladies, as well 
as gentlemen, have lately taken up fret-sawing as a, 
pleasant pastime, and means of making dainty ana’ 
pretty gifts for friends or articles for sale. The fine 
inlaid work of Sorrento, which has long been 
famous and is so generally brought home by Eu- 
ropean travelers, has been quite successfully imi- 
tated by amateur workers with the jig-saw in this 
country. The woods used by the Italians are 
beautifully stained ; and I herein give rules for col- 
oring pine, which may be useful to amateur work- 
ers, A drown stain is produced by a concentrated 
aqueous solution of permanganate of potash. To 
make a red color, boil ¥ lb. of logwood and % oz. 
of soda in one pint of water; apply hot, and then 
wash over with strong aqueous solution of alum. 
Rose color is made by using iodide of potash in 
twelve parts of water for a first coat, and corrosive 
sublimate in forty parts of waterforasecond. Blue 
Indigo solution; or a concentrated hot solution oi 
blue-vitriol, followed by a dip in a solution of wash- 
ing-soda. Yellow: Turmeric dissolved in wood- 
naphtha, or aqua regia in three parts of water. 
Green; Verdigris dissolved in four parts of water. 
For imitation ebony, pear, beech, maple or any 
close-grained wood should be used; and this wood 
should be saturated several times with logwood 
which has been boiled in an iron kettle. Then take 
iron filings or rusty iron, and pour vinegar over it, 
and when effervescence has ceased, apply to the 
wood while it is wet with the logwood juice. 





TO PRESERVE FLOWERS.—The flowers must be 
fresh and firm, of pure white or delicate tints. 
Take paraffine of best quality and melt it in a tin 
cup set in hot water. The water s 10uld be kept 
boiling around the cup so as to keep the paraffine 
in a liquid state for use. Into this dip the blossoms, 
or if found more convenient, brush them quickly 
with small camel's hair brush so as to give them a 
very thin coat of the paraffine which will cover 
every part of each petal and form a casing about 
them that will entirely exclude the air and prevent 
their withering. Green leaves, if preserved in this 
way, must be coated with green wax, or with paraf- 
fine prepared with the addition of green powder 
paint. Chrome green is best. Lighten to any tint 
required by adding chrome yellow. 


The unanimous voice of the Ladies of America 
and the Press throughout the United States have 
pronounced GODEY's LADY's BOOK “not a luxury, 
but a necessity" in every well regulated home. 
The fashions, the patterns, the plates, the literature, 
the music, are not surpassed by any fashion period- 
ical in the world. It has no equal in America. 
Some of the best writers in the literary world will 
continue to furnish articles for 1879. The names 
of such authors as Christian Reid, Marian C. L. 
Reeves, Emily Read, Clara F. Guernsey, Mrs. §. 
A. Sheilds, Thomas S. Collier and Thomas Meehan, 
are guarantees that a high standard of literary ex- 
cellence will be maintained.—Stewartsville Jnde- 
pendent, Stewartsville, Mo. 


WEAK TEA is very useful for cleaning furniture. 
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Wuat Every Hovusk NEEpDS,—One of the 
worst faults of our very faulty modern architecture, 
as applied to houses, is found in the fact that our 
architects do not take into their plans the possibili- 
ties of sickness in the family. Now, no house is 
properly constructed that has not in it a room or 
rooms expressly designed forthe accommodation of 
the sick and infirm. This room should, in the firs: 
place, have a warm, sunny exposure. The window 
light should be ample, and command the widest 
possible view. The first essential in a sick room is 
a good, liberal fire place.. Through it, and by 
means of the warmth which it generates, the whole 
room is kept, in its atmospheric conditions, whole- 
some and pure. Not only so, but a slow, burning 
fire, with its lights and shades, its rising sparks and 
glowing brands, its curling and many colored smoke, 
and its changeful embers, furnishes ceaseless diver- 
sion to the sick one who lies watching it, Nothing 
is more soothing and quieting than the influence 
which subtly steals into the senses of him who 
gazes dreamily into the gentle flame. It is com- 
panionship itself. The walls, too, should have their 
proper adornments. Pictures that suggest quiet 
and peace, and the free, fresh life of nature out- 
side, should be on them. A bracket, with its vases 
of flowers; a green clambering vine, clinging am- 
bitiously to the ceiling; a library case filled with 
familiar books; curtains that soften the light while 
admitting it—all these are helpful to one who lies in 
weakness, and can take no more of life than what 
the little room reveals. Better still, if just outside 
of the window stands a tree with the branches so 
placed that the leaves of some almost sweep the 
pane. How much the sight of twigs, buds and 
leaves, stirred by the wind and flecked with bright 
gleams of the sun, can cheer the mind of one who 
lies upon the pillow idly looking at them! The 
central thought expressed in a well constructed sick 
room is—diversion. The object_of its construction 
and location should be to give perfect accommoda- 
tion and protection to the invalid, while at the same 
time it suggests the beauty and the freedom of 
being unconfined—the life and animation of the 
great out-door world beyond. 

POVERTY AND RICHES.—There is not such a 
mighty difference as some may imagine between the 
poor and the rich. In pomp, show, and opinion, 
there is a great deal, but little as to the pleasures 
and conveniences of life. They enjoy the same 
earth, and air, and heaven; hunger and thirst make 
the poor man's meat and drink as pleasant and rel- 
ishing as all the varieties which cover a rich man's 
table ; and the labor of a poor man is more health- 
ful, and many times more pleasant, too, than the 
ease and luxury-of the rich. 





FOOT-STOOLS.—Worn-out hassocks can beprettily 
covered, and made fit for sitting-room foot-stools 
with cuttings from carpets. Cut them into squares, 
bind them with common braid, such as is bought 
for the bottom of ladies’ dresses, and then sew the 
pieces together ; a long piece, bound top and bot- 
tom, will go round the stool to which the top is sewn, 
and a piece of strong glazed lining will serve for the 





under part. If a round shape is preferred, the pieces 
of carpet must be cut into triangles, 





To CLEAN KID GLOVEs.—Few persons know 
how easily and nicely kid gloves can be cleaned at 
home. Lavender, buff, rose, white, and such deli- 
cate tinted ones, can be cleaned best; any which 
show the same color on the inside of the glove will 
clean better than dark ones which are generally 
white on the under side of the kid. Benzine can be 
procured for about fifty cents per gallon. It varies 
in price, being sometimes as low as forty cents, or 
as high as eighty cents, according to the market. 
Pour a teacupful of the benzine into a pint bowl 
and put a pair of gloves into it, soaking them com- 
pletely and rubbing them together just as if you 
were washing cotton rags. Then rinse them in 
fresh clear benzine, squeeze them as dry as you can, 
beat them against each other, and hang them out in 
the air. In an hour or less the odor will be gone 
and they will be found clean and soft. 

A curious old manuscript, containing an allu- 
sion to the death of Gutenburg, the great inventor 
of printing, has recently been found in the Walraf 
museum at Cologne. It contains the poems, 
written in Latin, of a certain Jan Burtzbach, who 
speaks in one of them of “a recent invention by 
means of which the works of authors can be 
rapidly multiplied; adding that this invention 
“had proved fatal to the discoverer, for a band of 
malcontents had entered his house, borne him 
away ina carriage, and then cut histhroat.” The 
moral that the wise medizval poet derives from 
this circumstance is that.“ the love of gain is often 
the cause of our ruin.” The poem is dated 
1441, and is composed of 2,000 verses, 





SILENT SUFFERING.—These things are often un- 
known to the world; for there is much pain that is 
quite noiseless, and vibrations that make human 
agonies are often.mere whispers in the roar of hur- 
rying existence. There are glances of hatred that 
stab, and raise no cry of murder; robberies that 
leave man and woman forever beggared of peace 
and joy, yet are kept secret by the sufferer—com- 
mitted to no sound, except of low moans in the 
night—seen in no writing, except that made on the 
face by the slow months of suppressed anguish and 
early morning tears. Many an inherited sorrow 
that has marred a life has been breathed into no 
human ear. 

GODEY's LADY'S BOoOK.—This queen of the 
fashions more than maintains its unrivaled charac- 
ter. Its steel engraving is superb, its fashion-plates 
are exquisitely beautiful, while its patterns and illus- 
trations cannot be surpassed. The charming stories, 
poetry and miscellaneous, are the very best. Every 
lady of taste should subscribe for GopDEY. The 
price has been reduced to $2 a year. Address 
Gopgy'’s Lapy’s Book Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Advertiser, Fayette, Howard 
county, Wis, 
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THE above is 1 design for a cottage one-story and | a good sized closet. Can be built for about $800. 
a half high. “noe sitting room is 1a’ * 14’; dining ALBERT W. DILks, Architect, 
room, 13’ 18’, and kitchen, 12’rr’. There are 1toor Chestnut Street, 
four bed-rooms, each with a separate entrance, and Philadelphia, 
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i DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 
ASHIONS. Fig. x. Fashionable belt, and bracelet. ‘The belt 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havrinc had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafier exe- 
cute commissionggfor any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a smal™percentage for the time and research re. 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or pa es for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must ys given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
eo the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 

ack, When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and eneral style of the 
person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; a 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
= to the Lapy’s Book, the Fashion Editress does not 

now. 

Ordsrs, accompanted by checks for the proposed expend- 
tture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

‘No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of ecru and black plaid 
camel's hair. The plaited ruffle trimming underskirt is 
cut bias, the overdress is trimmed with a plaiting of 
moss green silk, and revers of the same silk at the 
sides. Jacket bodice with revers of green, cuffs, and 
vest. Chip bonnet the color of dress, trimmed 
with double faced ribbon and feathers. 

Fig.2.—Dinner dress of plain lilac silk, and 
striped silk gauze. ‘The front of dress skirt is made 
in puffs, with the bodice imitating a jacket, although 
fastened to the skirt; it is slightly open at the 
throat, and elbow sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of two shades of steel 
color silk. The underskirt is made of plain silk of the 
darkest shade, the overdress of striped silk of the 
two shades. Jacket of the darkest shade of silk, 
with vest, cuffs, and pockets of the lightest silk. 
Straw hat of color of dress, trimmed with velvet and 
feather. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink, and white silk. 
The back of dress is in the princess form and is of 
pink silk; the front of waist and skirt are of white 
silk, the edge of skirt all around being trimmed with 
narrow plaited ruffle. The front of skirt is formed 
of lengthwise puffs, divided by garlands of flowers; 
the back of skirt; bodice, sleeves, and hair are also 
ornamented with flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of navy blue silk and 
damassee, The underskirt is of the silk, as arealso the 
sleeves, and vest. The front side form of dress is 
cut in one with the skirt, the back has a basque, the 
overskirt is trimmed with fringe. The sleeves are 
slashed, showing the damassee underneath, the cuffs 
are of the same. White chip bonnet, trimmed with 
satin ribbon and feathers of the two shades. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for girl of four years made of pea- 
cock blue cashmere. The sacque is bound with white 
striped satin and velvet. White chip hat, trimmed 
with blue velvet and white feather. 





is of velvet and oxidized silver clasp; bracelet of 
narrow bands of gold with pearl clasp. 

Fig. 2. Dolman of black camel's hair, scalloped 
on the seams and bound with silk. It is trimmed 
with a knotted fringe. Brown straw bonnet, trimmed 
with ribbon, 

Fig. 3. Mantle of black cashmere trimmed with 
guipure lace. Black straw bonnet, trimmed with 
gay colored flowers. 

Fig. 4. Fichu made with crepe Jisse and trimmed 
with breton lace. It is fastened by two bows of 
double faced pink and blue ribbon. 

Fig. 5. Gray chip bonnet, trimmed with cardinal 
silk and long gray feather. 

Fig. 6. Bridal coiffure. The veil is arranged so as 
to partly cover the face; the flowers are arranged 
both over and under the veil. 

Fig. 7. Walking shoe with straps, fastened with 
bows and buckles. 

Fig. 8. Ladies’ summer mantle, composed of 
black silk, trimmed with French lace and fringe. 
The hood is embroidered, as is also the band head- 
ing the trimming. Full sized pattern for this mantle 
can be found in our extra diagram Sheet. 

Fig. 9. Jacket bodice, double breasted, with vest 
and portion of cuffs embroidered in colored silks. 

Fig. ro. Breakfast sacque of blue cashmere. It is 
plaited in the front and back; it is trimmed with 
rows of white lace up the back, around the edge, 
and up the front. The pockets and cuffs are also 
trimmed with lace and ribbon bows, 

Fig. 11. Jacket bodice cut heart shaped at the 
neck, with vest to show underneath. It is only fas- 
tened at the waist by three buttons, the vest show- 
ing below them. 

Fig. 12. Fashionable muslin collar, and sleeve 
with cuff embroidered. A bow of embroidered mus- 
lin to correspond and ribbon fastens it at the throat. 

Fig. 13. Housekeeping apron with bib, and pieces 
to fasten in the back, it is made of gray linen, with 
bands of scarlet chintz as trimming, these are em- 
broidered in crewels. 

Fig. 14.—Costume for gizl of twelve years. The 
dress is of soft gray serge, made gored in the front, 
plaited in the back, the plaits being fastened by 
bands and buckles. Gray straw hat with silk crown 
and feather trimming it. 

Fig. 15.—Walking dress for young lady, made of 
striped beige, brown and white. The skirt is cut 
bias kilted, and fastened by a band of feather trim- 
ming; polonaise with panier back; brown silk vest 
in front; it is also trimmed with a band of feathers. 
Brown straw hat, trimmed with feather band and 
bird, 

Fig. 16.—Walking dress of black silk. The under- 
skirt is trimmed with a kilting, the overdress with a 
band of satin, and satin bows; it has a slight panier 
back, Jacket waist, with vest trimmed with revers 
of satin; the sleeves correspond. Black lace bon- 
net trimmed with cardinal ribbon, flowers, and 
black feather. 

Fig. 17.—Silver pin for fastening flowers at the 
throat. 

Figs. 18 and 19.~—Show the very fashionable cap 








! 
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which are now make out of pocket handkerchiefs. 
Fig. 18 shows the cap completed; Fig, 19 shows 
the front of the small frame over which they are 
made. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
house dress,, It is composed of black and white 
plaid summer cashmere. The underskirt is trimmed 
with a plaiting, the overskirt is composed of a 
double apron, each one cut in turrets bound with 
black silk ; a sash of the same in the back. Plaited 
bodice with cuffs, and belt bound with silk, 

Fig. 22.—Bonnet of white straw, trimmed with 
long white feather, heart’s-ease, and violet ribbon. 

Fig. 23.—Hat for girl of thirteen, of brown chip, 
trimmed with ecru, and brown satin ribbon and 
feathers. 

Fig. 24.—Bonnet of black chip, trimmed with 
old gold ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 25.—Riding habit of navy blue cloth. The 
jacket open, displaying a white vest. Felt hat, 
trimmed with velvet and feather. 

Fig. 26.—Walking dress of myrtle green silk and 
cashmere, The underskirt is of the silk trimmed with 
a plaiting, the overdress is of cashmere forming two 
aprons trimmed with fringe, ribbon bows in back, 
mantle trimmed to correspond. White straw bon- 
net, trimmed with ribbon the color of dress. 

Our diagram pattern this month is of a spring 
mantle which will undoubtedly prove acceptable to 
our lady readers in making up their spring wraps; 
it consists of three pieces, half back, half of front, 
and shoulder piece. For full directions see Fig. 8 
of fashions. 


DESCRIPTION OF COLORED PAGE, 
(See front of book.) 

Fig. 1.—Postage-stamp case. Made of cardboard 
in the shape of a box three-and-a-half by three 
inches in size. It is bound around with ribbon and 
sewn together; there is a drawer which pulls out 
and holds the stamps, It is worked with a pattern 
in zephyr. The sides are one-and-a-half inches deep. 

Fig. 2.—Boat for burnt matches. This is made 
of cardboard, six inches long at the top, four at 
bottom, and two deep. It has a design worked 
upon it in zephyr; the two parts are all trimmed 
around with quilled skirt braid, and sewed together 
at the sides and bottém; a tin of the same shape 
fits inside. Cords and tassels ornament the sides, 
and serve to hang it up by. 

Fig. 3.—Needle-book, made of perforated card- 
board. The pieces are 2% inches square, with a 
small design worked upon it with zephyr; they are 
lined with silk and the edges bound with ribbon, 
Small leaves of flannel are placed inside for the 
needles. Three small bows fasten the two parts 
together at the back. Ribbon strings fasten it to- 
gether in front. 


CHITCHAT 


ON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

AGAIN as April with its tears and smiles is upon 
us, it becomes our pleasant task to endeavor to give 
our readers some idea of the many beautiful fabrics 
which we see so temptingly displayed upon the 
counters and in the windows of our many elegant 








and costly stores. We never see a spring opening 
without thinking the colors fresher and more deli- 
cate, the fabtics lighter ‘and more pleasant to the 
touch, and the patterns more graceful than any 
which have preceded them, though we know it is but 
the contrast with our tarnished winter apparel. The 
first importations of goods show stripes, armures, 
basket woven goods, small neat Priated designs, 
polka dots, and borders for trimming. Plain 
smoothly-woven fabrics are shown in color to ac- 
company the figured and striped goods, and the 
combination of two or three kinds of material in a 
single dress will evidently be continued through the 
present season. The new woolens are very soft, 
and have no lustre, or what is called “ flannel fin- 
ish." These come in plain colors, or in narrow 
stripes of two shades of color, or else in the loose 
basket weaving. The colors are moss, beige brown, 
gray, and black, A new camel's hair fabric is as light 
as bunting, or grenadine, without twills, and with 
flannel finish ; the most prominent colors are beige, 
brown and black. The gray woolens look prettiest 
in armure designs, or in stripes the fourth of ar. inch 
wide, in two shades of clear French gray. Debege 
of the ordinary texture is shown in olive, gray, moss, 
beige, and navy blue. There is a very large num- 
ber of low priced woolen goods, that make up prettily 
and effectively for one season; these have tiny 
thread stripes and checks, or zigzag effects of two 
shades, such as cream with brown, or else in con- 
trast, as gray with red, Checkered effects are 
given in the weaving rather than in the coloring; 
it is thought that stripes will be preferred to 
checks, or at least they have been much more 
largely imported. Few very decided plaids are 
shown, but there are many crossed barred patterns. 

The lustre of satin is so popular at present that it 
has been given to cotton goods, and the greatest 
novelty for spring wash dresses will be satteens, 
finely twilled, yet soft and flexible, and with a gen- 
uine gloss like the lustre of satin. Whether this 
satin finish will survive washing it is yet teo early 
to decide, With carea dress could however be worn 
one season without requiring anything more than 
pressing out. The pretty patterns are said to be 
fast colors ; they consist of small flowers in exquisite 
colors, beautifully grouped, as though designed by 
anartist. The grounds area sky blue, French gray, 
cream, white and brown; there are also striped 
grounds of two contrasting colors, rose and blue, 
gray and pink, cream and blue. These are to form 
gay Pompadour over dresses, with striped vests and 
plain colored skirts. Another novelty is basket 
woven cotton, with thick threads crinkled like the 
Oriental stuffs,and the white, dark blue, gray, or 
cream grounds, strewn with tiny arabesques or with 
flowers, long stemmed pinks, fleurs-de-lis, reeds 
and grasses; pale blue grounds have olive figures, 
white grounds have arabesques of red with blue, 
and violet grounds have bright yellow buttercups. 
The quaintest old-time designs and the flowers of 
old-fashioned gardens are on the newest goods, 
The polka dotted percales of soft finish are the most 
“Frenchy” looking fabrics, and are really mistaken 
for foulards; these are provided with a border of 
six narrow stripes along the selvedge. Sometimes 
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there are squares made up of “dots, or else there are 
small stars or diamonds, or a bar of color, on the white 
or cream ground, or else the ground is dark and the 
figures light, while the borders have palms and 
arabesgues and other Eastern figures, Linens for 
skirtings and for waists for girls and boys have white 
grounds with small horse shoes of two colors, or 
linked circles, zigzag figures, bars, and dashes. A 
gay dress of cotton satteen has a demi-trained skirt 
of sky blue, with a long apron overskirt of the 
same, much wrinkled across the front, and edged 
at the bottom with a broad band of blue and white 
striped satteen, the stripes perpendicular instead of 
bias, and below this white Russian lace gathered. 
The vest is of the striped stuff, and so much of it is 
visible that it really becomes the basque of the suit ; 
a jabot of iace is down the whole front of the vest. 
Above all this is a tiny coat of cream and blue and 
red flowered satteen, sloped away from the top ot 
the darts very far on the sides. Every detail of an 
elaborate costume is carried out in these simple 
fabrics. The coat is piped with blue, and has a 
Striped revers collar, and duwn the back of the 
overskirt are draperies made of the flowered and 
striped stuffs. One of the new spring colors is 
** Faince blue.” 

The double-breasted coat is one of the best de- 
signs for woolen suits prepared for early spring use, 
The coat is of a jaunty shape that is suitable for the 
street without any other wrap, a thing to be consid- 
ered in making spring costumes, The front is 
lapped in the becoming double-breasted shape, and 
has the stylish revers collar, yet it is quite close 
enough at the throat to render a vest unnecessary. 
It is usual here to wear a flat-folded scarf, like 
those worn by gentlemen, with such open-throated 
waists ; but in Paris the frill of lace or a low-pointed 
collar is preferred. Another feature about this coat 
is the polka effect on the hips given by removing 
the seam from the waist line quite low on the hips, 
and adding there the short, shapely “skirt"’ of the 
eoat. Ladies who are very stout and object to 
double-breasted coats, can have this pattern made 
single-breasted by simply turning under for a hem 
the part that projects over the left side, and button- 
ing it straight down the middle. The long over- 
skirt has a stylish clinging apron and very bouffant 
back drapery. To trim the lower skirt of these 
suits one or two straight flounces are used; they 
are cut straight from selvedge to selvedge, are 
hemmed on each edge by machine, and are laid in 
inch-wide side-plaits. When finished, the flounce 
is stitched on the skirt an inch or two below the 
upper edge, to give it a standing heading. This is 
not new, but it is the accepted trimming at present 
for plain skirts. The flounces are merely meant as 
a border to the lower skirt, yet they are usually 
deep enough to conceal all that part of the lower 
skirt not hidden by the over-skirt. In remodeling 
silk or woolen suits of last season the short-pointed 
revers collar meeting at the top of the darts will be 
much used. This will be made of plain satin, or 
else with moiré stripes. Another plan will be a 
striped satin collar that extends down each side of 


the front to the end of the basque, as if outlining a- 


vest. Large, long-looped bows that form a jabot 





partly down each side, will be made of striped satin 
and used on overskirts.. When the back drapery is 
not sufficiently bouffant, a width of the trimming 
material will be added on one side, or else in the 
middle, and bunched up irregularly. A great deal 
of lengthwise trimming will be used on the front 
and sides of overskirts. A curtain overskirt has the 
front breadths opening from the waist lines carried 
away to the sides, and edged with fringe; this is 
handsome when made of plain silk, while the front 
gore of the lower skirt, which is shown its whole 
length, is of striped moiré. 

Dressy wraps for spring will be mantles of Chud- 
dah or of plain camel's hair trimmed with fringes. 
Black promises to be most popular, though light 
drab or beige colors are considered more dressy, 
The shapes are very similar to those of last season— 
our full sized diagram this month gives one. A 
great deal of imitation lace in French thread pat- 
terns will also be used astrimming. Coats of soft 
lighter cloth will be used for spring sacques and for 
cool mornings out of town, Stitched edges and 
showy buttons will be the trimming for these. For 
traveling, single breasted ulsters are made of light 
cloth, in small checks of yellow-brown shades, and 
in heather grays. The belt for these is confined to 
the back, and is very wide. The small fichus of 
embroidered black cashmere worn last spring are 
again very fashionable. Bonnets are larger than 
those worn in the winter, and will tie closely under 
the chin. Turbans; as they are called, are fashion- 
able, the soft puffed crown is made of satin, with 
brim of straw, plaited lace, flower or feathers. Silk 
handkerchiefs are made into pretty crowns. Many 
bonnets are white; trimmed with Breton lace; 
chip, silk, and even net forms the foundation, while 
the Breton lace (two or three inches wide) is 
arranged either as rows across the crown, or else in 
two rows round the brim and curtain, the lace 
being so finely plaited that it looks as though it 
were crimped. Strings of Indian mull muslin, 
edged with Breton lace, a quarter of a yard wide, 
and very long, are tied in a soft bow under the chin. 
Every variety of straw is shown for bonnets, and 
in almost all shades of color, ribbons and flowers 
vie with each other for the preference in trimming. 

The increase in the luxury and costliness of under- 
wear in the past fifteen years has been most remark- 
able. The lavish way in which embroidery and 
lace are used on wunderlinen, would astonish a 
former generation. The new chemises are not 
full or loose; they are cut at the top like small 
bodices, and fit the figure closely. They are very 
low in front, and round at the back; but, instead of 
darts, they have small gathers sewn into a band, 
which encircles the shoulders, and there is another 
band at the front of the waist; the remainder being 
narrow. This style of chemise is made for trous- 
seaux in light colored foulard, blue, or pink, and the 
same for night dresses, trimmed with Breton or 
Valenciennes lace. We confess to an old-fashioned 
preference for white linen; the foulard garments are 
by no means so easy to keep a good color under 
the laundresses’ not always tender mercies, and for 
this reason, white foulard, though not so fashionable, 
is to be preferred‘to pink or blue for the purpose, 
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Monogram gloves and monogram stockings are 
another freak of fashion’s eccentricities; the com- 
bined letters are long and attenuated, appearing on 
the backs of gloves in colored silks, and as clocks 
on stockings. Other novel gloves have colored 
gauntlets and white hands, being intended to wear 
and match white dresses which have colored trim- 
mings. Another novelty is the boudoir fan: it con- 
ceals among its intricacies a powder puff and pow- 
der, as well as a tiny ivory comb. ©The porte 
bouquet, in the shape of a lizard, butterfly, or fleur- 
de-lis, is as much in vogue as it has been, for fasten- 
ing either natural or artificial flowers, though the 
former are always more distingué. 

We are often asked how to trim a black grena- 
dine dress, as they are worn through the year, for 
the winter as an evening house dress (as they 
always have to be made over an entire silk under- 
dress,) and in summer, for both street and house. 
It is not a very easy matter, on account of its being 
such a very light fabric, to decide upon a trimming; 
there is, however, for this special purpose, a charm- 
ing fringe of spangled braid, in which fall tiny bells 
of fluffy black silk, lightened up by tiny threads of 
glittering metal. The result is very elegant without 
gaudiness. Black silk dresses are also trimmed with 
similar fringe. Such a dress is an indispensable item 
in a lady's wardrobe, There are few persons who do 
not look well in black, and for a number of occa- 
sions the black silk dress, always in good taste, is 
exceedingly useful. Trimmings are by far the 
prettiest and most elaborate part of modern toi- 
lettes. Last year colored bead embroidery was 
very fashionable, but the least amount of such bead 
work was extremely heavy, and consequently un- 
pleasant to wear. This year, however, the problem 
has been solved of wearing bead embroidery with- 
out beads. A slight thread of metal, silver, red or 
gold colored, is twisted round a tiny cord of bright 
white silk, or else of light or dark colored silk, and 
produces exactly the effect of bead embroidery ; a 
few old gold beads are introduced in the pattern, 
and thus a most effective tout ensemble is formed of 
flowers, leaves, and arabesque designs, with long 
pendants or tiny round balls glittering in the inter- 
vals of the pattern. Some are dark, black, garnet, 
indigo, beaded with old gold; others are cream, 
white, beige, pale blue, or rose-colored; any shades, 
indeed, may be obtained when the embroidery is 
made to order and matched in color to the 
dress. These trimmings are put on woolen dresses, 
as well as silk and satin ones. They are em- 
ployed for ornamenting bodices, and the edge of 
second skirts. Some persons also put them on over 
waistcoats instead of having them embroidered by 
hand. It looks extremely well and rich, and is not 
so expensive. With such trimmings fringes are 
worn to match. Some elegant ones are made of 
chenille, finished by old gold beads, or else spangled 
braid, over which fall prettily devised acorns, 
These fringes are put on straight or slantways across 
tabliers, either by themselves or between lace hor- 
ders. One row edges the second skirt, another 
may, if one likes, go round the train, just above the 
ruches or flounces which are its usual finish. 

There has been some attempt to re-introduce the 





ornamental comb, but as yet it is not very generally 
adopted; and it is but a whim, especially the Span- 
ish comb, which looks dull without the mantilla, of 
which it is merely the accessory. The comb which 
is most fashionable just now is what is called a 
barrette, with the back almost straight, about three 
inches high, either plain or figured, in tortoise-shell, 
pure gold, or gold and coral. Anyhow we should 
recommend it to be worn of real tortoise-shell or 
gold, for in such things imitations are unbearable. 


HINTS ABOUT THE DOINGS OF THE FASHION- 
ABLE WORLD. 

A very elegant entertainment was lately given by 
a favored and charming married lady, one of the 
leaders of fashion. Sixteen ladies with gentlemen 
attendants were invited to a full dress dinner party 
at 6p. m.; after the dinner was over (which was 
most elegant in every detail) equipages were in 
waiting, which conveyed the guests: to the opera, 
where private boxes had been secured for their 
occupancy by their hostess; after the performance 
was concluded they again entered the carriages and 
returned to the house, where fifty guests had been 
invited to join them for a German. The dresses of 
the ladies, the supper, flowers, etc., made the entire 
entertainment one of the handsomest seen in a very 
long time. We will for the benefit of some of our 
far away readers describe a few of the dresses. 
A pale blue satin, with tablier, ornamented with six 
rows of Brussels lace, sewn on plain; the train of 
amber satin, painted by hand, with small baskets 
filled with flowers, a Ja Louis XV. These had the 
effect of being strewn carelessly over the satin; the 
revers to the train were of light caroubier satin; 
the bodice was blue in front, amber at the back, and 
was ornamented with a pointed piece of caroubier 
velvet trimmed with Brussels lace. Another dress 
was all white; the satin tablier was covered with 
a network of white chenille, and the brocaded 
train was fastened down at intervals with large 
white chenille bows, and even the long pointed 
bodice was covered with chenille network. This 
dress was made expressly to wear with a set of 
magnificent sapphires and diamonds. Another very 
beautiful dress had a skirt of white-watered Pekin, 
made in the new shape. called. “Serpent; the 
train trimmed with four rows of white*satin 
and Breton lace. It was draped with silvery 
gauze, brocaded with pink flowers. The paniers 
were surrounded with garlands of silver thistles, 
and two silvery-gauze scarfs were fastened at 
the knee with similar thistles. The low-pointed 
bodice had a garland of flowers crossing it; and 
the head-dress was a chaplet of thistles powdered 
with diamonds, Our space will permit us to men- 
tion but a single. one more, a dress of rose colored 
silk and silk gauze. All the front part, bodice and 


“skirt, were of rose-colored silk arranged in ex- 


tremely narrow plaits the long way, framed on 
either side with a rich white lace border which turns 
off over the shoulder, and goes round the top of the 
low bodice at the back. All the restof the dress 
was of rose colored gauze, caught up with loops of 
ribbon to match. One rose was placed on the cor- 
sage, another in the hair. FASHION, 
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By ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
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I’'mcalledilittle But-ter-cup, Dear lit-tle But- ter cup, Tho’ I could nev-ér tell why, 


But still I’m call’d Butter-cup, Poor lit-tle But-ter-cup, Sweet lit-tle But-ter- cup, 
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Sailors should never be shy— 
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